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TIME TO CUT WHEAT. 





There has always been a good deal of 
speculation among good farmers as to the 
exact time to begin to cut wheat, that it 
may retain those properties which go to 
make wheat valuable for human food, 
and also weigh well, and look plump 
and bright. Whenever this discussion is 
going on, illustrations will be given of 
very early cut wheat which yielded well, 
looked bright and plump, and belied the 
fear that it might shrink or get musty in 
the bin, and yet the fear that it may go 
back on its reputation, and spoil on the 
individual’s hands if cut early, deters 
most farmers from cutting at what ex- 
periment has proved to be the best time. 

For several years I have commenced 
cutting wheat before my neighbors, 
despite the warning often repeated that wet 
weather may come and cause it to grow, 
and all the other traditions of possible 
disaster that are likely to befall early cut 
wheat; yet Ihave never had wheat shrink, 
or be injured in any way from early cut- 
ting. Wheat needs a little more time to 
cure in the mow or stack if cut early, but 
all the other fears are groundless, and 
the decided advantages of early cut wheat 
overbalance all the possible harm that 
may attend it. 

Wheat should be cut before the berry 
hardens; when the heads bend over, the 
straw is yellow, and the kernel will leave 
no moisture on the thumb nails when 
crushed between them, then is the time 
to begin. 

Straw from early cut wheat is worth 
double that which is left until dead ripe; 
it then has parted with all its juices and 
become woody fibre instead of nutritious 
animal food. 

So far as the appearance of the kernel 
and the feeding value of the straw is con- 
cerned, any farmer of average penctra- 
tion can discover that early cut wheat. is 
decidedly to be preferred to wheat cut 
when the berry is hard and the straw dry 
and dead, but science can tell us some- 
thing more; we wish to know the exact 
stage in the ripening of wheat when its 
food value is greatest and when the scale 
test will indicate the opportune period to 
begin the harvest. This knowledge has 
been furnished by an investigator who 
has done much for the farmers of this 
State in producing the required informa- 
tion in regard to this matter. He has 
been looking at the inside of these wheat 
kernels cut at different periods. I refer 
to Prof. R. C. Kedzie, and to a paper read 
before the Society for the Promotion of 
Agricultural Science, at Cincinnati, in 
August, 1881, entitled “The Ripening 
of Wheat.” I make liberal extracts from 
this paper, as the information is timely 
and the facts important. The complete 
paper is found in the proceedings of the 
Society alluded to, and can be procured 
of Prof. Beal, Lansing, the chairman of 
the board of publication. 

“One of the circumstances which has a 
modifying influence upon the auantity 
and the quality of wheat, is the time of 
cutting the grain. There is some diversi- 
ty of opinion respecting the time when 
wheat should be cut, in order to secure 
the best results, some advocating early 
cutting and others recommending that 
the grain should become dead ripe before 
harvesting. The plea for complete ripen- 
ing, like the plea for flinty wheats as a 
class, is based upon the claim that only 
the hard and flinty wheats have the desira- 
ble amount of gluten, that the early 
Tipened and the soft wheats are so defi- 
cient in gluten, that good flour cannot be 
made from them, and only the hard 
Wheats possess the required amount of 
gluten. The true explanation of this 
¢xaltation of the flinty wheats, and depre- 
Clation of the soft wheats, is that there 
has been a revolution in the methods of 
milling, by the introduction of the patent 
Process, Under the old method when the 
the me was completed at one operation, 
early “atlag thon riven 

e “berry was in the 





dough” was recommended. But since 
the new process has been introduced, in 
which the grinding is accomplished in 
successive stages and the highest prized 
and priced flour is now made from the 
middlings, which formerly were discarded 
as unfit for human food, a very different 


2| quality of wheat is desired. The soft 


wheats are no longer in demand, but the 
hard and flinty wheats, which will pro- 
duce the largest amount possible of mid- 
dlings for purifying, making the ‘‘new 
process flour.” The farmer is urged to 
discard his white winter wheat, and to 
let his wheat stand until dead ripe, in 
order to secure the hard and flinty berry. 
This is fair and legitimate, and should 
give offence to no one, for the miller has 
the right to give the preference to one 


6| quality of wheat berry over another 


quality, but the case becomes different 
when he alleges as the ground for such 
preference, that the soft wheat is so defi- 
cient in gluten as to be incapable jof 
making good flour; that the formation of 
gluten is one of the last acts in ripening 
of wheat, and that the early ripened berry 
is so deficient in gluten as to be unfit for 
milling. 

“There would have been less heat in the 
discussion if the millers had frankly said 
that in consequence of a great change in 
the process of milling, wheat of a differ- 
ent texture is now in demand, without 
attempting to drive out the wheats which 
had been standards of excellence by 
representing them asso deficient in gluten 
as to be unfit for use. The farmer replies: 
‘My white winter wheat had enough 
gluten five years ago and commahded the 
highest price. Why has it become so poor 
in gluten?’ It is hardly fair for the miller 
to attempt to cover his change of base by 
this flank movement of asserting that 
the soft wheats are deficient in gluten.” 

The Profesor proceeds to explain what 
led him to attempt the experiment of 
determining at what period in the ripen- 
ing of wheat, the greatest amount of 
gluten was present in the berry, and 
says: “I began to gather my specimens 
on June 26th, and gathered a specimen of 
each variety (Clawson and Schumacher,) 
at 9 o’clock a. m. for twenty-one succes- 
sive days, a period embracing the pro- 
gressive changes of the berry from its 
early formation, and before the contents 
of the berry were milky in color, up to 
the time of dead ripeness.” 


A memoranda of the condition of the 
samples for each day is given, with tables 
of weight and the number of kernels in a 
given weight; also a table of the per cent 
of gluten, acreage product in pounds of 
albumenoids and carbhydrates. The 
Schumacher variety was about five days 
earlier than the Clawson, was in the milk 
at the first cutting and dead ripe at the 
last, and this comparative difference in 
the results was maintained through all 
the processes; the changes occurring in 
regular order with each variety. My 
reference is now with the Clawson, and 
the experiment shows that from the 12th 
to the 15th cuttings gave the best showing 
both in weight and value, diminishing 
each way from that. 


The, memoranda for the 11th cutting is: 
“Stalks yellowish; heads begin to bend, 
berry thin dough, a little sweet.” For 
the 12th cutting: ‘Straw yellow, heads 
bend more, berry in the dough, only a 
little sweet;” 13th cutting: ‘‘ Heads bent 
over, berry stiff dough;” 14th cutting: 
“Berry crushes dry between thumb 
nails;” 15th cutting: ‘Berry nearly dry 
and becoming hard, straw entirely ripe;” 
16th cutting: ‘‘Berry dry and hard, stalk 
a full yellow.” 

In a summing up of the results of his 
analyses, the Professor says: ‘The 
claim that gluten is principally formed 
near the close of the process of ripening, 
and that the dead ripe wheat contains 
more gluten than wheat harvested at 
some earlier period of growth, receives 
no support from the results of these 
analyses.” He further says: “I claim 
that one hundred pounds of early ripened 
wheat will contain a greater number of 
pounds of albuminoids than will a hun- 
dred pounds of the same wheat at a later 
period of ripening, when the accumula- 
tion of starch will have lowered the rela- 
tive amount of albuminoids. 


“The acreage product increases with 
the growth of the crop up to a certain 
stage of ripening (when the grain crushes 
dry), and after this period there is no 
increase either relatively or absolutely 


“‘No effort was made was made to de- 
termine the food value of the straw at the 
different periods of cutting, but the 
farmer is well aware of the rapid deteri- 
oration by allowing it to stand till the 
grain is dead ripe; and if the dead ripen 
ing is attended by no real increase of 
value in the grain, but an actual loss in 
the amount of grain, and the straw de- 
teriorates greatly in the meantime, he may 
conclude that it is best to cut his grain as 
soon as ripe, and thus save himself from 
needless loss.” 

Farmers often delay the harvest for the 
reason that the sheaves are heavy to bind, 
and the men grumble, but the strong arm 
of the Appleby binder has rendered that 
excuse nugatory, and the saving of the 
grain, if no other reason, should decide 
the period of beginning to be three days 
before the wheat is likely to shell from 
handling. A. C, G. 





THE NORVELL AND BRIDGE- 
WATER FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





Meeting at the Residence of Mr. L. D. Wat- 
kins—Interesting Discussions and Papers. 





On Saturday, June 30, a union meeting 
of the Farmers’ Clubs of Norvell and 
Bridgewater was held at the residence of 
Mr. L. D. Watkins, of Watkins Station, 
near Manchester. We arrived in the 
forenoon, andhad the pleasure of looking 
over the barns, stables, outbuildings and 
a portion of the farm before the arrival 
of the members of the Clubs. Mr. Wat- 
kins has made this a model farm, and 
while keeping up its fertility has not neg- 
lected to add to the beauty of its sur- 
roundings by an intelligent and appreci- 
ative use of its natural advantages. <A 
description of it would require too much 
space at this time, but we have some 
points noted down that we believe will be 
of general interest, and will appear ina 
future issue. 

The Clubs were called to order about 3 
P. M., by President T. B. Halladay, of the 
Norvell Club, who briefly stated the sub- 
ject for discussion as selected at a former 
meeting, viz.: “‘How-Shall we Increase 
our Profits and Maintain the Fertility of 
our Soil?” Before the discussion began 
acommittee appointed at a former meet- 
ing of the Norvell Club, reported appro- 
priate resolutions upon the death of 
Miss Kittie Bancroft, daughter of the 
Vice President of the Club. Mrs. Palmer 
then read a short paper on ‘‘ How to 
Keep Young,” especially addressed to the 
ladies present, but full of suggestions, by 
implication, to the heads of the house- 
holds present. This paper will appear in 
the Household Department next weck. 


Mr. L. D. Watkins then opened the dis- 
cussion on the subject chosen by a dis- 
cription of the various soils in the town- 
ship of Norvell, their formation and 
character. He then gave the method of 
examining soil so as to ascertain its con- 
stituents. Growing crops must exhaust 
some of these constituents, and thus rob 
the soil of its fertility. The continuous 
growing of wheat as generally pursued by 
farmers, using the clover crop as the only 
fertilizer, must in time lead to the ex- 
haustion of the soil. It was true that in 
this town the farmers had a soil calculat- 
ed to stand this system for a long time, 
but from the nature of things an end 
must come some time. It was true that 
the long clover roots penetrated deep into 
the soil, and brought up fertilizing mater- 
ial, or plant food, tothe surface. But this 
was at the expense of the subsoil, and 
that also would become exhausted in 
time. He counselled the growing of less 
grain, and the better fertilizing of the 
soil. To keep up its fertility the constit- 
uents necessary to grow crops must be 
returned to the soil. He did not believe 
that plants could draw somuch food from 
the atmosphere as was generally believed. 
He gave the constituents of a fertile soil, 
and said we have all the elements in a 
marked degree in our soils, and should 
seek to retain them. 


Mr. Hall, secretary of the Norvell Club, 
followed with a paper on ‘“‘The Best Me- 
thods of Making the Farm Pay when 
Fertile,” which was as follows: 


It is natural for man to want to accum- 
ulate wealth. Every energy seems to be 
in thatdirection. Early in life he may 
place his mark ever so high and when 
that figure is reached it is only with re- 
newed effort that he presses on for more. 
The question of profit and loss has been 
the problem over which man has studied 
since civilization began. SoifIcould lay 
down a set of principles in agriculture, 
that when put into force would insure an 
increase of profits, I would confer upon 
mankind a blessingindeed. But thisI do 
not expectto do. It is through sngges- 
tions and liberal interchange of opinions 
that we are most likely to make progress. 
Weare apt torun inruts. It is hard to 
get out of the track that has been traveled 
for the last fifty years and wander out in- 
to the wilderness of experimental farming. 
Yet Ithink we are fast approaching the 
time when our present system of farming 
must be changed. The great wheat fields 
of the west are being opened up and pour- 
ing upon the market vast amounts of 
wheat, which with the present system of 
transportation, brings us into direct com- 
petition with cheap lands and cheap 
farming. We cannot compete with lands 
that cost only four to six dollars per acre, 
all ready for the plow and besides in the 
raising of wheat we are drawing from the 
soil so much fertility for a grain that is 
consumed thousands of miles away and 
therefore a dead loss to the farm. hat 
we want to learn first is the science of 
converting the best fertilizer we have at 
at hand into crops, and converting the 
crops into beef,pork and mutton that will 
command the highest market price. It is 
evident {that we do not keep as much 
stock as we ought to. The best stocked 
farms are the most productive. An or- 
dinarily good farm ought to keep one head 
ot cattle for every three acres of tillable 
ground. A farm of 160 acres should keep 
50 head of cattle, or their equivalent in 
some other kind of stock, as figures will 
show . ; 

Dividing the farm into 70 acres of pas- 
ture, 20 acres of wheat, 20 acres of corn, 
10 acres of oats and 40 acres of hay would 
figure out as follows: 20 acres of wheat 
straw at one ton per acre, 20 tons; 20 


‘acrés of corn stocks at two tons per acre, 


40 tons; 10 acres of oat straw at one ton 
per acre, 10 tons; 40 tons of hay at two 
tons per acre, 80 tons; making 150 tons to 
be consumed as food and litter during 
the winter months, giving to each animal 
3,200 pounds of hay, 1,600 pounds of corn 
stalks and 1,200 pounds of straw as food 
and litter. Allowing 50 bushels of shell- 
ed corn per acre, we have 1,000 bushels; 
850 bushels of oats, a total of 1,850 bush- 
els or 56,000 pounds of grain, which 





would give to each head a trifle less than 
8 pounds of mixed oats and corn per day 
for 180 days. Now ifthe manure that is 
accumulated in feeding this out on the 
farm be carefully kept and returned back 
to the acres from which it was taken, you 
will have returned 90 per cent of the fer- 
tility that was drawn from the soil in the 
production of the crops, leaving only ten 
per cent to be replaced by clover or other 
fertilizer. | Clover has been our chief 
fertilizers, and under a proper system of 
rotation, the fertility has not diminished, 
as nature has placed in the soil a rich 
store to be drawn out in the production 
of crops, and if this is exhausted there is 
still back a reserve force which can only 
be drawn out through the use of clover. 
When our farms become poor we sow 
clover, which feeds upon this reserve and 
transforms it into a condition to be used 
as food for other crops, but this is only a 
reserve and can be exhausted, as has been 
demonstrated in older farmed countriés. 
so if we should confine ourselves entirely to 
wheat raising, and clover without stock, 
our farms in time would become as poor 
as the tobacco fields of the South. <A bet- 
ter way I think would be to raise but lit- 
tle on the farm but what can be fed out 
to stock; fatten sheep that will bring the 
highest market price; fatten cattle that 
will bring 64 cents per pound, instead of 
44; as when you feed for 4} you are compet- 
ing with cheap lands and the large cattle 
ranches of the west. As has been sug 
gested, go into the yards and buy half-fat- 
ted stock called feeders at 3 to 44 cents 
and sell in the spring at 64 cents. Keep 
more cows and establish at some central 
point a creamery, which will remove 
trom the women’s shoulders a heavy load 
and insure a grade of butter that will 
bring 10 to 15 cents a pound more in mar- 
ket. Less wheat and more stock will, I 
think, increase our profits and leave to 
posterity a soil as rich as we found it in 
a state of nature. 

Mr. Green said he did not think farmers 
could afford to quit growing wheat. If 
we overstock our farms, pastures would 
be gnawed down and damaged, and their 
fertility would be decreased. If we want 
to make more money we must have diver- 
sified farming—raise a greater variety of 
crops and of better quality. A farmer to 
be successful must produce good crops as 
well as good stock. 

Mr. English said if we farm judiciously 
we will not reduce the fertility of our 
farms even if we grow wheat altogether. 
He instanced the case of a field that had 
been sown to wheat for seventeen years, 
with either clover or fertilizers, and it 
had raised a good crop each_year. Some 
countries had grown wheat 'for hundreds 
of years and they were still fertile. A 
farmer could not profitably put back on 
the farm all he took off; there would be 
no profit to him in such a system. 

Mr. Russell Palmer said that the idea 
advanced by Mr. English that the soil is 
practically inexhaustible he did not think 
was borne out by history. Countries that 
centuries ago supported large populations 
are to-day nearly barren. He said that 75 
or 80 years ago wheat was the main 
dependence of the farmers of Madison 
County, N. Y., but after about 30 years 
the land gave out. Then farmers turned 
their attention to dairying and. stock 
raising, and the land has largely regained 
its fertility. He spoke of the best 
methods of using coarse feed stuffs, such 
as corn stalks and straw, on the farm. If 
they were taken to market they would 
bring little or nothing, but if fed to stock 
they would always bring a good deal of 
revenue. He did not think our farms 
were less fertile now, than when he came 
to the State, and was certain the wheat 
crop averaged more now than then. 
Thought we should change our system a 
little by giving more attention to dairy- 
ing. 

Mr. Cole was of the opinion that we 
could continue to raise large crops if we 
were only careful to put back into the 
soil plenty of the materials drawn from it 
by the crops.' The trouble was that where 
farmers depended entirely upon clover as 
a fertilizer they now and then lost their 
catch, and had nothing to turn under. He 
thought a good June grass sod nearly as 
good as clover. 

Mr. 8. W. Holmes thought farmers would 
not make much if they put into the soil as 
much, or more, than they took off. They 
should plow less, and leave their land 
longer in grass. As to stock, he did not 
think there was much profit in growing 
wool and selling it at 28c per lb. if we 
fed the sheep all winter on grain and hay. 

Mr. J. Green said he had been reckon- 
ing that if he had sold his sheep last fall, 
sold his hay and saved hiscorn until now, 
he would have made money. His corn 
crop promised very poorly this year. Got 
6ic ? tb for his sheep. 

Mr. Hitchcock said it had been stated 
that the fertility of our farms was de- 
creasing, but this he did not believe. He 
had not discovered it yet in anything that 
had come under his observation. His 
opinion was that if properly farmed land 
would become richer, not poorer. Mr. 
English had stated that wheat could be 
grown every year. He would like to 
know how. Mr. Green had said he made 
no money in feeding sheep and selling 
than at 6}c perlb. He would like to know 
why, with corn at 25c per bu. 

In answer to a request, Mr. R. Green, 
who is a most successful wheat grower, 
gave some of his experience with that 
crop. He gave the history of a piece of 
land of eight acres as asample of what he 
had done on his farm. He cleared it 26 
years, ago, and sowed it to wheat. He 
raised three crops in the space of five 
years, which he sold for the sum of $800. 
This paid for the land, the work of clear- 
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ing and caring for it, and left a profit be; 
sides. He then seeded it down. Since 


‘then he had got the stumps all out and 


added to the size of the field, so he could 
not give an exact statement as to these 
eight acres, but this year he had given 
the field containing them the first coat of 
manure, and expectedagood crop. Forty 
years ago it was considered the great 
point to get in alarge acreage; but the 
crops were poorly put in, and often did 
not return more than the seed. In the 
31 crops of wheat he had raised he had got 
an average of 28 bushels to the acre, and 
that on a farm which the party who sold 
it to him said would not grow wheat. 
Had raised as high as 45 bushels to the 
acre, and never less than 19 bushels. He 
could not understand how people at the 
west, on cheap land, could raise wheat 
better than it could be grown on dear land, 
provided it had been paid for. The cost 
was no greater, and the crop could be sold 
for more. 

President Halladay said it was meant 
thatif aman had acapital of ten thousand 
dollars it would produce him more if in- 
vested in cheap lands at the west than if 
he bought dear land in the older States. 
He agreed with Mr. Green that the land 
in that county had increased in fertility. 
but it was because it had been well fed, 

Mr. Walkins said if Mr. Green went on 
the idea that the soil was inexhaustible, it 
was only a question of time when he 
would discover his mistake There were 
farms in this State that showed the re- 
sults of proceeding upon this theory. The 
soil was like a bank account. Drafts 
upon it would be honored so long as 
there was money to the credit of the 
party making them, but if he continued 
drawing and never returning anything, 
the day would come when his drafts 
would not be honored. Those who were 
farming in this way were simply living 
upon the capital in the soil, and it would 
not last forever. 

Mr. J. Green said he would like to in- 
quire why, if our soil is decreasing in 
fertility, we can grow larger crops now 
than ever before. Perhaps it was because 
we farmed better. He had been fre- 
quently told he would get to the time 
when he could not grow wheat, but he 
had been getting good crops right along. 

Mr. Hall asked if Mr. English desired it 
to be understood that growing wheat 
would not decrease the fertility of the 
soil? 

Mr. English replied that he did not. If 
wheat or any other crop was grown, the 
fertility of the soil was decreased to the 
amount taken from it by such crops, and 
it must be returned to the soil if your 
land was to be kept up. 

President Halladay stated that in his 
opinion clover was the pivotal crop in 
farming. As long as we could grow 
clover, so long would we: be able to grow 
good crops of wheat or anything else. 
Clover and plaster, with plenty of manure, 
would be found what was necessary. 

The afternoon having passed, it was, 
upon motion, decided to adjourn until 
the last Saturday in September. The 
members of the club and their wives, 
with the visitors présent, were then en- 
gaged in the discussion of a substantial 
lunch, set out by Mrs. Watkins, after 
which the party dispersed. 


ote 


SHIAWASSEE COUNTY. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 

Business at the Owosso breeding stables 
is lively. 

A large amount of blooded stock is be- 
ing brought into this county by farmers 
and others interested. 

Mr. J. A. Armstrong has recently pur- 
chased two fine Shorthorn cows of parties 
in St. Clair County. Mr. A. has worked 
up a large trade in the poultry and dog 
business. His Plymouth Rocks are well 
known in Michigan, and the fame of his 
Scotch collies extends far beyond Michi- 
gan’s limits. He has been making some 
improvement on his breeding pens and 
yards, and expects to carryon a. large" 
business the coming year. Well, Mr. 
Armstrong believes in the free use of 
printer’s ink, and so we doubt not he will 
meet with deserving success. 

Mr. James Wright has recently pur- 
chased four grade Holstein cows to place 
in his dairy. Price, $75 each. 

Messrs. Hibbard, of Bennington, are 
fast coming to the front rank as breeders 
of blooded stock. Shorthorns, Berkshires 
and Merinos are their favorites, and they 
have some good ones. 

G. M. & E. O. Dewey recently lost, 
from brain fever, their valuable Jersey 
heifer, Kathrilla 12398. She was one 
of the most promising young Jerseys 
the writer has ever seen. Her loss is in 
part compensated by a beautiful bull calf 
which she dropped’two weeks before her 
death. 

Mr. N. G. Phillips, of Bancroft, has 
placed on his farm near that place a pair 
of Jerseys. 

Holstein stock seems to be in demand 
hereabouts. 

The poultry business seems to have 
taken hold of our citizens. Dr. Osborn 
has a fine brood of Wyandottes, that new 
and popular breed; Mr. C. C. Rowell, of 
Owosso township, has invested in some 
Cochins;G. M. Dewey has some fine Rose 
Combed Brown Leghorns, and E. O. 
Dewey has a brood of Langshans, from 


the far-famed yards of R. B. Mitchell, of 
Chicago. Corunna parties have also been 
investing, and a fine display in this line is 
looked for at our coming fair. 

Mr. Rourke, of Rush, has sold a year- 
ling filly, by Louis Napoleon, to a gentle- 


man at Clair, for $200. 
ANON. 
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NOTES FROM OHIO. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have just returned from Columbus, 
Ohio, where I have been attending the 
annual meeting of Teachers of Agricul- 
ture, held at the State University. Six 
professors of agriculture from Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, New York and 
Michigan were present. Dr. E. L. Stur- 
tevant, director of the New York Experi- 
mental Station, Hon. W. I. Chamberlin, 
Secretary of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture, Waldo F. Brown, R. E, 
Thompson, of Springfield, editor of the 
Practical Farmer and Economist, Prof. 
Lazenby, director of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station and many others were 
present, and participated in the discus- 
sions which were quite informal. 

Prof. Roberts, of Cornell University, 
was elected president for the ensuing 
year, and Prof. Lazenby, of Ohio, Secre- 
tary. 

‘Cornell University was selected as the 
place of meeting next year, and an invita- 
tion from Dr. Sturtevant to visit the Ex- 
perimental Station at Geneva, N. Y., was 
accepted. 

Wheat in Ohiois estimated about 50 per 
cent of last year’s crop. I saw but one 
field cut on my trip. Harvest is very late. 

Corn looks very small, and many pieces 
have not been cultivated on account of 
continual wet weather. The crop report 
indicate a much better prospect in‘some 
parts of the State. Secretary Chamber- 
lin estimates 83 per cent of last year’s 
yield. The State University is pleasantly 
located, has commodious buildings, well 
equipped with facilities for illustrations 
and work. The farm is mostly bottom 
land bordering along the Olantaugee 
river, which has overflowed this season 
and damaged crops to quite an extent. 

The Ohio experimental Station is locat- 
ed on the University grounds, and Prof. 
Lazenby, the directer, has a large acreage 
of experimental crops in this season. He 


is testing a great number of varieties of 


wheat and corn. 

The weather continues wet and almost 
precludes the cultivation of corn and the 
making of hay. 

Yours truly, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


Stock Notes. 
oe 

Pror. JOHNSON, of the Agricultural College, 
reports the following sales from the College 
herd. 

To George J. Townley, Springport, Calhoun 
Co., bull, one year old. 

To E. W. Eames, Elsie, Clinton Co., bull, one 
year old. 

To Hon. John T. Rich, bull 3d Grand Baron 
39163. This bull has stood at the head of the 
College herd since Oct. 1880, when he was pur- 
— of his breeder Mr. E. Hills, of Delaware, 

io. 








Mr. ABRAM ReENIcK, of Kentucky, whose 
fame as a Shorthorn breeder has spread over 
this continent and found its way across the 
Atlantic, proposes to sell sixty head of his cel- 
ebrated Roses of Sharon on the 18th inst. 
These animals are all descended from the im- 
ported Bates cow Rose of Sharon, by Belve- 
dere. The Renick Roses of Sharon contain 
the bluest blood of the Bates Shorthorns, and 
their breeder has always confined himself to 
this one family. When purchasing a Rose of 
Sharon always see if Abe Renick’s name is 
blown in the bottle—none others are genuine. 





Mr. Frep C. Woop, of Saline, has made an 
exchange with J. W. Dey, of Devereaux, by 
which Mr. Dey takes all of Mr. Wood’s rams, 
and the latter takes Mr. Dey’s breeding ewes 
and ewe lambs, each paying a stipulated price 
for the animals. The terms are private, but 
are said to be fully up to the average of regis- 
tered sheep of first quality. Mr. Wood got 38 
ewes and eight lambs by this exchange, and 
Mr. ‘Dey 23 registered and 27 unregister- 
ed rams. Mr. Wood’s flock now contains 
112 breeding ewes and 59 spring lambs. Fifty 
one of the lambs he raised himself from 53 
dropped by his ewes. 





JOHN THORBURN & Son, of Holt, Ingham 
Co., have received an addition to their herd of 
Shorthorns in the shape of a handsome red 
heifer from the herd of A. M. Winslow & Sons, 
of Kankakee, Ill. She is known as Lady Sale 
80, of the Princess family, was calved April 17, 
1883, and was sired by 3d Duke of Northum- 
berland 29311, out of 2d Princess of Thorne- 
dale by Belvedere 13466. Princess of Thorne- 
dale was by 6th Duke of Thornedale (23794) ; 
Lady Sale 9th by Comet 3772. Their cow Lady 
Clinton 2d dropped July 4th a fine red heifer 
calf by 7th Duke of Cambridge 45810 (a pure 
Princess bull). Lady Clinton 2d was by 11th 
Duke of Geneva 16784, out of Lady Clinton by 
17th Duke of Airdrie 6629—Clotilda, by 6th 
Duke of Thornedale (23794)—and tracing back 
to imported Cypress by Lord Beawith 10465. 





Ar the Williams & Hamilton sale of Short 
horns which took place at Dexter Park, Chica- 
go, June 27th and 28th, some fine selections 
from the herd were made by Michigan breed- 
ers: 

Wm. Ball, of Hamburg, purchased 19th 
Rose of Sycamore (Rose of Sharon), red, caly- 
ed Oct. 16th, 1880. Price $360. 

Wm. E. Boyden, Delhi Mills, Rose of Long- 
wood 2d (Rose of Sharon) red, calved March 
15th, 1882. Price $300. 

James Moore, Milford, Ophelia’s Airdrie 





(Rose of Sharon) red, calyed Feb. 23d, 1880. 


Price $425. 


health and condition. 
your statement that the animal’s health 
has been but little affected. Under such © 
circumstances, it would not be necessary 


Also Duchess of Gloster 6th 
(Craggs) red, calved March 8th, 1878. Price 
$230. 
Wm. Ball, Lucy Belle 4th (Young Mary) 
red, calved Jan. 4th, 1877. Price $425. 
W. E. Boyden, Lucy Belle of Longwood 2d, 
(Young Mary), red, calyed Jan. 6th. 1880. 
Price $400. 
Wm. Ball, Gertrude 2d (Young Mary), red, 


calved April 20th, 1881. Price $300. 
There were 48 animals cold for $18,705; an 
average of $389 68. 


Peterinary Department 


: 
Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late o, 

Philadetphia, Pa., author of “* The Horse and iis® 
Diseases,” ‘* Cattle and their Diseases,” ‘* Sheep, 
Swine and Poultry,’ ‘Horse Training Made 
Hasy,” etc. Professional advice through the col- 
umns of this journal to regular subscribers free. | 
Parties desiring information will be required to 
send their full name and address to the office of» 
the FarmMER. No questions will be answered } 
mail unless accompanied by a fee of one dollar. 
In order that correct information may be given, 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how | 
long standing, together with color and age of ani- 
mal, and what treatment,if any, has been resorted 
to. Private address, 201 First Street, Detroit. 




















Azoturia or Black Water. 





ALMONT, June 25th, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Sm:—I had a young mare taken sick 
last Monday morning, as I was driving 
her on the road. She never looked nor 
apparently felt better, as she seemed full 
of life. When I had driven her a little 
over a mile she showed symptoms of being” 
tired; and commenced trembling and: 
sweating. I turned her around with 


great difficulty, being afraid she would, . 


fall down, but finally got herhome. She. 
tried to keep up in the stall, but the pain 
was so intense that ina few minutes she’ 
fell and never rose again. She commenc-; 
ed to sweat profusely, with loss of motor 
power in the hind quarters. Her urine 
was of a dark coffee color, or I may say 
black. Bowels constipated, pulse very’ 
small, numbering eighty beats per “min-: 
ute. She lived only twenty-six hours. 
For three hours, she was perfectly crazy 
with pain, but unable to rise. There has 
been four other cases of the same disease 
in the neighborhood this spring, and’ 
every one has had the same symptoms, 
and coming on after they had been driv- 
en from one to four miles. Would you’ 
be kind enough to give through your’ 


valuable paper, the MicHicAN FARMER,, . 


the name, cause and treatment of this ter-., 
rible disease, also whether it is contagious. , 
ornot. As there are so many opinions: 
among the farmers aboutit, you will‘ 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—From your description of the 
symptoms, we have no hesitation in diag- 
nosing the disease in your mare as Azo- 
turia, or Black Water, a disease of com- - 
paratively rare occurrence, attacking both ; 
horse and mare. It usually occurs in an 
animal after it has been standing in the 
stable for several days, liberally fed and - 


without exercise, and is due to indiges- ; 


tion. The symptoms appear suddenly 
and without apparent cause. The worst 
forms appear while, or soon after driving, 
varying considerably in different animals. - 


It is characterized by dark colored urine, - 


brown or coffee colored, sometimes black; : 
by pain and violent trembling, labored . 
respiration, muscular spasms in the hind 

legs, the body bedewed with perspiration, : 
and loss of power in hind limbs, the ani-: 
mal going down without power to rise: ; 
It runs its course rapidly, usually termin- : 


ating in from one to three or four days, -— 


death frequently ending the suffering of » 
the animal. Treatment. Give the follow-: 
ing: Socotrine aloes, pulv., two ounces;: 
Jamaica ginger, pulv., nitrate of potassa, 
puly., of each one ounce; mix and divide 
into twelve powders; give oue every three : 
hours. Place the animalin a large box 
stall, well littered with straw.” Hand 
rubbing of the hind quarters is beneficial. » 


ew 





Inversion of the Uterus in a Ewe. 





Union City, July ist, °83. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. ; 


We have a valuable Merino ewe, that 
cast her withers while grazing on red’ 
clover pasture, some weeks ago; have 
washed them off and put them back sev- 
eral times, but as often as we put her to 
grass they appear again, have to-day 
confined her to the stable, washed thor- 
oughly with lukewarm water, and syring- 
ed her out with a strong decoction of 
alum dissolved in rain water. The withers 
are swollen and badly inflamed. Ewe 
eats well and is not greatly reduced as 
yet. Has a fine ram lamb by her side, some 
two months old. Would you take the 
lamb away or leave it with her? Please 
explain to us how sheep that are doing 
well apparently are thus _afilicted,’ 
and give treatment. A reply at your ear- 
liest convenience would be duly appreciat- 
ed. Respectfully. 

JAMES D. STUDLEY. 





Answer.—Your ewe is no longer fitted 
for breeding purposes. The inflamed 
and indurated condition of the uterus, 
with its frequent return and expulsion, © 
leaves it a question of doubt whether it’ 
would be policy to attempt its return 


again. Under the circumstances it would ; 


be better to excise the uterus by means of 
the ecraseur, or, if none are to be found 
in your neighborhood, a string tied tight- 
ly around its neck. The womb will 
slough off in two or three days. In the 
ewe, when properly performed, there is 
little danger attending the operation, and 
the animal will speedily recover its former _ 
We infer from 


(Continued on eighth page). 
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Methods of Purchasing Beef Cattle—Profits 
of Feeding Oattle—Sainfoin. 





Paris, June 26, 1883. 
METHODS OF PURCHASING BEEF CATTLE. 


Of late the practice is extending for 
gtaziers and butchers to purchase cattle 
by weight. It is certainly the fairest 
method for the farmer, which may ex- 
plain why butchers dislike it. Measure- 
ment is also adopted, experience having 
proved that the net weight of meat, is in 
proportion to the circumference of the 
chest. The animal is placed in a position 
so that the two forelegs shall be in line 
and the head as ordinarily. <A tape 
measure is passed round the chest, be- 
hind the right shoulder, passing to the flat 
of the left shoulder. Note is taken of 
the figures, and the tape is then passed 
round in the opposite direction; the 
mean of the two totals represents the true 
girth. Supposing the measurement to be 
70 inches, that is considered to represent 
385 of net meat or the four quarters; if 
108 inches, 1,823 lbs. There remains only 
to fix the current price per lb. to deter- 
mine the value of the beast. In the case 
of the employment of the weigh bridge, 
for every 220 lbs. there is allowed as neat 
meat, for lean stock, 110 1bs., half fat, 116 
?bs.; and finished off, 136 Ibs. 


PROFITS OF FEEDING CATTLE. 


An agriculturist in the department of 
the Ardennes purchased 33 acres of land 
at 1,266 fr. per acre, in 1880; he expended 
on their reclamation, drainage, manures, 
etc. 1,550 fr. per acre, and had it pasture in 
1882, when he turned in 12 oxen to fatten, 
between April and October. The mean 
daily increase per animal in flesh, was 17 
eunces; some individual beasts put up as 
much as 2 lbs. of fiesh in the rush of 
spring. In other words, every 24 acres 
produced about 2} lbs. of meat during the 
178 days of pasturing daily, and if the 





neat meat were estimated at 40 fr. per 
ewt., after deducting all charges the net / 
profit was represented by only 24 per * 
cent on capital. Of course in succeeding 
years the pasturage would be enhanced 
in value. 

SAINFOIN. 

Very much attention is at present being 
devoted in France to the cultivation of 
sainfoin. It has produced most excellent 
results in the southern climates, hot 
rather than cool, and on soils of a cal 

* careous, gravelly or stony nature. Its 
culture has transformed arid soils in 
southern France, inthe region of Limoux 
(Aude), it has enabled the poor soils to 
mow bear the most luxuriant crops of 
rich lucerne and even clover. Sainfoin 
came originally from the calcareous 
mountain lands of Europe, and hence 
dislikes tenacious clays and marshy soils. 
It succeeds best afteraroot crop, potatoes 
especially, and is sown in spring with 
barley or oats. It lasts from six to seven 
years. The best manure is well rotten 
compost; chalky soils demand wood 
ashes or liquid manure. The seed ought 

. 40 present a bluish grey or shining brown 
appearance; if the color be dull brown, 
that indicates heating, if pale such means 
fate harvesting. As the seed ripens ir- 
regularly great attention must be paid to 
its saving. The plant ought to be cut 
when theseeds are ready to fall, and the 
best moment is in the morning when it is 
iaden with dew. After lying a day in 
swarth, convey to barn, and only thresh 
at the period when the seed is required. 
If otherwise keep it on a cool floor, turn- 
the layers over rapidly. The seed loses 
its germinative power very soon, and if 
more than a year old, it ought to be 

“preliminarily steeped in water at blood 
heat. 

Some persons sow sainfoin with winter 
wheat; this plan exposes the young plant 
to the hazards of frost; in March or April, 
as above stated, is the usual season. How- 
ever, it is an excellent plan to sow it with 
buckwheat in June, or it may be sown 
alone in June, and a cutting made in 
autumn. About four bushels of seed per 
acre is adequate, but a leaning to thick 
sowing is not afault. Some people cut it 
when in flower, others wait till flowers 
commence to fall; in drying it great care 
must be taken, as the leaves drop off more 
quickly than those of clover, hence it 
aught to be made into bundles before the 
deaves be quite dry. The yield in hay is 
about two tons per acre; the aftermath is 
generally fed down; two cuttings can be 
Obtained if the soil can be irrigated. 
Grazing sainfoin if possible ought to be 
avoided; itis a plant that does not like 
the tooth of an animal, and above all that 
of sheep. 

Sainfoin is better in the green than the 
dry state; in the latter the stems are 
hard; it has the superiority over lucerne 
never to produce hoven in animals, 
Mixed with clover, sainfoin goes well. 
An acre of sainfoin yields about 33 
bushels of seed, and sells at 5 fr. the 
bushel. Sainfoin is also known by the 
name Esparcette, and “healthy,” (not 
holy, as is believed) hay. 


HOW I CURED A SICK COW. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Some time since I was called to attend 
a sick cow that was badly foundered by 
eating too much grain. A cow doctor had 
previously been called, and had prescribed 
for her, leaving medicine enough to stock 
asmall apothecary shop. I was request- 
ed to look after her, and administer the 
medicine according to directions. A di- 
agnosis of her case showed her horns 
cold, nose dry, eyes sunken and ‘watery; 
circulation torpid, and she was trembling 
like anaspen leaf. I saw at once it was” 
not medicine she wanted so much as vio 
lent exercise. I took a hint from a story 
I heard a few years since of a doctor 
somewhere in Michigan who prescribed 
an injection for a patient, in case his 
medicine did not operate. The patient’s 


wife being ignorant .as to how the injec 
tion should be prepared, asked her moth- 
er. The old lady said she believed ‘‘tar- 
pentine was about as sarching as any- 
thing,” and forthwith an injection of tur- 
pent.ne was administered. The poor fel- 





low leaped from the bed yelling “fire! 


fire!” and tore round the house like amad- 
man. But the cure wascomplete. Vio 

lent action was what he needed, and he 
got it, too. So with my cow. I did not 
“give the physic to the dogs,” but I did 
pour it into the manure heap, and hunt- 
iag up the turpentine bottle, poured a 
small quantity just back of her horns, 
and gave her a smart: injection of the 
same. ‘You bet” this started the circu- 
lation, suddenly. The poor brute bellow- 
ed like the ‘‘bulls of Bashan,” and tore 
round the stable as though possessed. I 
concluded it was about the time of day to 
turn her out, and soI opened the door, 
and away she went kiting over the prairie 
at a 2:40 pace; St. Julian or MaudS. would 
have been nowhere in comparison. It 
took three men and a boy to get her back, 
but she was all right when she did come; 
the circulation was complete, and she 
dove into her fodder as though she had 
fasted forty days. I reported to my rela- 
tive that his $100 Jersey cow was all right. 
He praised the skill of the cow doctor, 
who got his $5 for his prescription, but 
I got all the fun—and it was equal to any 
circus. 

Monrau.—If you have an animal suffer- 
ing from inaction of any kind, give it vio- 
lent exercise, even though a turpentine 
injection has to be administered. 

J. S. TIBBITS. 

Santa CLaRA, Cal., June 28th, 1883. 

When Are Grass and Clover at Their 
Best? 

Clover and grass are at their best when 
the blossom has fully formed. This is 
reasonable and can be easily understood, 
when it is considered that after the blos- 
som comes the seed, and all the strength 
of the plant is concentrated in the seed. 
As with animals, so with plants; repro 
duction of the species is the sole object of 
their growth; they grow and flourish, and 
bloom, but for this. And the blossom 
stage is the period of puberty of the plant, 
when all its vigor and force are concen- 
trated in the process of reproduction. 
While the blossom is forming, the nutri- 
tive elements of the plant are concentra- 
ting for its own perfection. As these nu- 
tritive elements, which wiil go to form 
and perfect the seed, are precisely those 
which are the most useful for animal 
food and nutrition, it follows that this 
period of the plant’s maturity in this re- 
spect is that at which it is most valuable 
for fodder, either for feeding green or 
cured, as hay. but the analogy between 
plants and animals goes further than this. 
As we emasculate, or effeminate—a word 
which muy be used in the same sense as 
the previous one—any animal, and so turn 
the force and vigor which would be used 
for reproduction into animal growth, and 
so increase its size and quality for food, 
so by removing the blossoms or prevent- 
ing the growth of them in plants we may 
turn the vital force which would be ex- 
pended in forming seed into elements of 
growth in the direction of leaf and stem, 
and the nutritive qualities which are 
valuable for fodder. So that by pastur- 
ing clover or grass, and preventing blos- 
soming, we confine all the nutritive ele- 
ments of the plants to the herbage; and 
the sugar, which would go to feed bees; 
the starch and gum, which would he 
changed into sugar; the fat which would 
go to form oil or wax in the flower and 
the seed; and the starch, which would be 
converted into woody fiber to give the re- 
quisite stiffness to support the seed, are 
all concentrated in the effort to renew the 
growth which is kept down by the feed- 
ing. It is for this reason that closely 
cropped herbage is found to be the most 
nutritious, and the short, thick growth of 
meadows frequently cut is so rich in all 
the most valuable elements of food. If 
one desires to test this, let him mow a 
piece of grass, such as a lawn, oncea 
week, and save the short clippings for 
hay, and feed them to a cow in the win- 
ter time, and observe the effect upon the 
milk and butter; or let him tether a cow 
upon such a piece of grass during the 
summer, so that the herbage is kept close- 
ly browsed, and observe the same results. 
In our own experiments in this way, we 
have found the product of milk and but 
ter from one acre of ground kept in soil- 
ing crops, and frequently cut to be equal 
to four pastured, or kept for hay, and cut 
only once; both for the reasons that the 
herbage is more nutritious,and the 
growth of it is greatly increased. We 
have known orchard grass to yield in this 
way 80 inches in the aggregate from 
April, when it was first pastured, and was 
10 inches long up ts November, when it 
was fed down for the last time, and dur- 
ing this time it had been eaten down every 
second week. while, when left for hay, but 
fifty inches could have been procured at 
two cuttings, and the growth in the latter 
was, at the most, less than half as thick 
as when pastured. It is this fact which 
makes the practice of soiling so valuable 
and economical, although it is more ex- 
pensive in labor than pasturing. The 
extra labor is as well repaid in this case, 
as that involved in growing fodder crops 
for ensilage is returned in that case.— 
The Dairy. 





Concentrated Fertilizers in the Hills. 


The Massachusetts Ploughman warns 
farmers that concentrated fertilizers that 
are quick acting cannot be applied in the 
hill, except in very small quantities, with- 
out danger of injuring the vitality of the 
seed, unless particular pains be taken to 
prevent the seed from coming in directcon 
tact with the fertilizer. When we have a 
season like this, raining as it does almost 
every day, the danger is greater than in 
a dry season, for the fertilizer being solu- 
ble in water, it imparts to it so much of 
its strength that when it enters the seed 
it destroys its germinating qualities. 

There is much complaint among the 
farmers who have planted since the rain, 
that their seed has not germinated. Many 
attribute it to bad seed, when the fact is 
it has been carelessly planted. It is never 
safe to drop seed directly on even a small 
quantity of quick acting fertilizers ina 
concentrated form, but the danger of loss 
is much more in a wet than a dry season. 
When it is found necessary to use any of 
the concentrated commercial fertilizers in 
the hill, it should be scattered over a con- 
siderable space, and then mixed with the 
soil before the seed is dropped. But a 
better way is to mix it with other materi- 





als that will not act as quick, and let them 
heat together a few days before using. 
The waste of the house may be utilized 
for this purpose, if it has been properly 
treated and its strength saved by mixing 
with liberal quantities of muck that has 
been thoroughly pulverized and dried. 

Wood ashes and hen manure mixed to- 
gether make an excellent material to put 
in the hill, if dry muck enough be mixed 
with them to absorb the ammonia. This 
compost may be used with safety, if half 
muck be used, and it be well decomposed 
before it is applied. When superphos- 
phate is applied in the hill unmixed, the 
farmer should remember that it requires 
but avery small quantity to destroy the 
vitality of a seed, if it comes in direct 
contact withit. If a little more attention 
was paid tothis fact, there would be much 
less fault found about seed not being 
good; no doubt the seedsmen sometimes 
sell poor seed, but the fault is more fre- 
quently with the farmer than the seeds- 
man, for in a season like this there is not 
only danger of destroying the vitality of 
the seed with fertilizers, but there is also 
danger of planting the seed too deep; for 
when it is,as wet as the present season, 
small seed to germinate well must be 
planted near the surface. 
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A Suggestion About Drainage. 


A Missouri farmer relates an experience 
which offers suggestions which, while they 
may not be exactly new, may have for 
many farmers practical value. There were 
upon his farm several depressions which 
in wet seasons held ponds of water. To 
drain these by ordinary means would 
have been very expensive, because no 
gravel could be got near the farm, and 
there was no tile factory in that vicinity. 
Open ditches were out of the question. 

The services of an expert well-borer 
were secured. He sank several test shafts 
in various parts of the farm, and found 
that the underlying ground was a tena- 
cious blue clay, fourteen to sixteen feet 
thick, and almost perfectly impervious. 
Beneath this was found a strata of white 
sand. The well-borer and his machine 
was placed in a wagon which, by means 
of along rope, was hauled to the deepest 
part.of the pond, about an acre in extent. 
Here he bored a well down to the sand, 
completing the operation before sunset 
of the day when the work was began. 
In thirty-six hours the water had disap- 
peared and the pond was dry. To make 
this short perpendicular drain permanent 
he had it cleared of sediment, sunk the 
shaft about two feet into the bed of sand 
and filled it to top with clean, coarse 
gravel from acreek bed. The gravel was 
heaped about a foot high above the shaft 
to strain the water properly that the shaft 
might not become choked. 

There are thousands of places in the 
west, where year after year, farmers have 
plowed around such wet spots, giving 
them up to the possession of rushes and 
frogs. Yet they could be drained easily 
in afew hours. In Western Michigan a 
large swamp lay for years on the southern 
edge of a village, a noisome barrier to 
progress and a bone of contention in vil- 
lage and township politics: To drain it a 
large ditch a mile or two long would have 
been required; but some one fortunately 
discovered that a thin sheet of clay 
was all that kept the waters from 
going down into a deep strata of gravel, 
boulders and sand. The wells were sunk 
and the swamp thoroughly drained at an 
almost 1ominal cost, leaving rich black 
soil, which is the most productive and 
valuable in all that district. There may 
be thousands of similar swamps, where 
two or three days spent in sinking test 
shafts would show a ready means of con- 
verting sloughs or swamps into fields of 
wonderful fertility. 





The Prince of Beans. 


The Lima, the most popular bean among 
amateur and market gardeners, says the 
American Agriculturist, is slow in find- 
ing its way into the gardens of farmers. 
The dry beans sell for several dollars per 
bushel, and the market has never been 
adequately supplied. Lima beans are 
easily raised, and yield as bountifully as 
most other pole beans; and they continue 
to blossom and bear until they are killed 
by thefrost. We know of no reason why 
they cannot be made a specialty like hops 
and tobacco, and grown on a larger scale. 
They would require better soil and treat- 
ment than the common field bean, but, 
as the price is three times greater, they 
could well be afforded. A rich gravelly 
or sandy loam suits them best, and the 
phosphatic manures are well adapted to 
them. On this kind of soil we have not 
found them to run too much to vines, 
and with heavy dressings of compost pre- 
pared from muck and stable manure. 
The vine is a strong grower, and requires 
abundant nourishment. The pods are 
formed quite thickly from the top to the 
bottom of the poles. They want the full 
benefit of the sun, and the rows rnoning 
north and south should be four feet apart, 
and the hills four feet apart in the row. 
In planting we prefer to put the eye down- 
ward, and not more than one inch deep. 
The first of June is early enough for this 
latitude. The bean needs frequent culti- 
vation until the vines shade the ground. 
This crop is well suited for farmers re- 
mote from cities and markets. The mar- 
ket gardener will not grow lima beans to 
sell dry, because they are worth more in 
the green state, and he can sell all he can 
raise. But the farmer, however remote 
from the city, can market the whole crop 
in the winter, and he will be well paid for 
his labor. 





A New Butter Package. 

O. M. Tinkham, of North Pomfret, YVt., 
has invented a new and seeming excellent 
way of packing butter for shipment to 
market. The box is square, so as to pack 
well and allow cuttings to be made in 
nice form for the table. Itis light, con- 
venient, and lined with a tasteless paper, 
though muslin can be used, the whole 
being an arrangement of Mr. Tinkham. 
He has also designed a “‘shipping case” 
to receive a number of these ‘‘butter 
boxes” which, however, can be used for 
any other packages. It is lined through- 
out with ‘‘steam felting,” which makes 
it an almost perfect non-conductor of 


be on the road in the hottest weather for 
thirty-six hours without ice, and come 
out in perfect condition. The Vermont 
State Agricultural Society awarded Mr. 
T. a silver medal for the adaptation. The 
boxes are not patented. They are manu 

factured in Burlington, Vt., at $6 per 
hundred at the shop. 





Agricultural Items, 





THorovan drainage lies at the foundation of 
all good road-inaking, anda lack of it is what 
is the matter with nearly all our public thor- 
oughfares. - 





Sorcuouom, after being cut, deteriorates very 
rapidly. It should not be allowed to remain 
more than one day before being worked, and 
less than that is preferable. 





SuCKERS on sugar corn should*be removed, 
if at all, when quite small or before growth 
has been made or the removal of so much foli- 
age will check the growth of the whole plant. 





Do not leave any unoccupied land to grow a 
crop of weeds. When an early crop is removed 
sow at once any crop that will keep them 
down. Buckwheat and peas are good and may 
be turned under before frost. 





PRESIDENT McCann, according to the El- 
mira Husbandman, once tried salt and ashes 
put on the hills to keep the cut-worms from at 
tacking the plants. The salt made the young 
corn yellow and sickly in appearance; it took 
several weeks to get good color again, while 
the application made no difference, so far as 
cut-worms were-concerned. 





A CANADIAN farmer has thirty bushels of 
beans which were put in by a seed drill. By 
leaving out the tubes the drills have been run 
thirty inches apart, which is just the right 
distance for cultivating with a scuffler. As 
many beans can thus be put in in a day asany 
other grain, which isa great advantage over 
the old system of hand-planting. 





Tue American Cultivator says: ‘* When on- 
ions seem to run to ‘‘scullions,” and the tops 
continue green and large, it is a very good 
plan to break the latter down by rolling a bar- 
rel across the rows. This partially stops the 
growth of the top and leaves the bulb to get 
the fertility of the soil. When the onions are 
as large asa silver dollar one can judge 
whether they need this treatment or hot. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman 
says: ‘‘A heavy crop of clover is sure death 
to daisies. They seem to be smothered by the 
ranker growth of clover, and fail to mature 
their seeds. In a field where there is 4 
growth of daisies, a generous use of fertiliz 
ers, especially of barnyard manure, and keep- 
ing the field seeded to clover, using an extra 
quantity of seed for this purpose, and break- 
ing up every two years, cultivating for a while 
and again seeding to clover thickly, will finally 
eradicate the daisies.’’ 





Tue New York Herald says: ‘‘ A novel way 
for setting celery and cabbage plants which has 
several desirable points to recommend it is to 
place them between the rows of your potatoes 
or sweet corn after the last hoeing. The 
growing corn or potatoes will afford a partial 
shade, which is very desirable at the time of 
setting the young plants and until they get 
fully established, and yet ripen and can be re_ 
moved in time for them to occupy the ground 
as asecond crop. Two crops on one piece of 
ground with $10 worth of labor and manure, 
will afford more profit than one crop on which 
$5 is expended.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Germantown 
Telegraph hig recommends the White 
Spine cucumber ‘as a fine variety to sow late 
for pickles. The shape is uniform, round and 
of good length, and when of the right size for 
pickles tender, seeded clear to the stem, which 
is sometimes two inches long; and when a 
suitable proportion uf the stem is left on in 
picking it serves the purpose of keeping the 
pickle unbroken and makes a nice handle by 
which toeat them when pickled. The flesh is 
crisp and tender; the seeds are not too large, 
and when picked the proper size have the uni- 
form shape of the gherkin. 





A PRACTICAL gardener says he kills or re- 
pels wire-worms with spent gas lime, largely 
mixed with manure. He procures a wagon 
load of gas lime, and mixes it with three or 
four times as much strong and short manure, 
mixed with about aa equal quantity of good 
soil. This is spread late in autumn -over the 
ground and plowed in. The next spring, root 
or other crops are planted on this ground, after 
ithas been thoroughly stirred, and no wire- 
worms are to be seen. The quantity is what 
would be termed a moderate dressing of the 
manure; too much gas lime would injure the 
crop. Farmers who live near gas-works may 
easily try this on their fields infested with wire- 
worms. 








Almost every person has some form of scrof- 
ulous poison latent in his veins. When this 
develops in scrofulous sores, ulcers, or erup- 
tions, or takes the form of rheumatism, or or- 
ganic diseases, the suffering that ensues is ter- 
rible beyond description. Hence the gratitude 
of those who discover, as thousands yearly do, 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will thoroughly eradi- 
cate this evil from the system. 








Entomological. 








The Wire Worm. 





ALGonac, St. Clair Co., June 27, °83. 
To the Sec’y Agr’l College, Lansing, Mich. 


Dear Smr:—I don’t know as any one at 
the college is expected to answer such 
questions as [am about to ask; or of any 
one is, that you are the proper person to 
address them to; but if any one will an- 
swer, and you are not the person, please 
refer this to him and oblige. Ihave lately 
moved into this place and, settled on a 
new fatm, andI learn that on the old 
farms here the wire worm is very destruc- 
tive, especially to the corn crop. In fact 
on one place just south of me, they have 
this year eaten the seed corn before it 
could come up; and I am told that they 
sometimes destroy whole fields of corn 
after it is a foot or more high. Can you 
give me any information in regard to the 
best way to fight the pest? Is there any- 
thing that can be added to the soil that 
will destroy them? Or whatcan one do 
to save his crop if attacked by them? If 
anyone can and will give satisfactory an- 
swers to the above questions they will do 
a great favor, not only to me but tomany 
others here. Truly yours, 

WARREN HOPKINS. 





Answer.—Usually wire worms do not 
do much damage till the second year after 
plowing sod. The first crop seems to es- 
cape. Probsbly the insects find enough 
roots of the decaying grass to stay their 





hunger. The second year, sow the ground, 
if the wire worms are found by examina- 


heat; and in one of these cases butter can | tion to be numerous, with buck-wheat. 


Beans or peas are nearly as good. These 
crops seem an extinguisher to the wire 
worms. There is no substance that will 
kill the insects, so farasI know. They 
are so concealed in the earth that it is 
quite impossible to reach them with 
poisons. A. J. Cook. 





The Platsyamia Secropia. 
’ 





OrtTeER CREEK, Mich, June 26, 1888. 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Agr’l College, Lansing, Mich. 


Dear Sir:—Inclosed in this box is a 
moth which was found on my farm in 
Springport. When first found, it seemed 
to have just entered upon its winged state 
of existence. It being a very large and 
uncommon specimen of the kind, [| 
thought it might not be out of place in 
your collection. I wish you would give 
a full entomological description of the 
“animal,” either in the Post and Tribune 
or Micuigan Farmer, and much oblige, 

Respectfully, H. D. Grirriru. 





Answer.—The large brown moth, with 
lines and spots of lighter or darker hue is 
one of our largest American silk moths, 
and the most common one. ‘This year 
they are quite common. The name is 
Platysamia Secropia. The larvea re green 
with large spines, and feed on the apple. 
They are never numerous enough to do 
any great damage. They spin a loose 
silken cocoon on the tree. These are 
easily seen in the winter, and may be 
gathered. If inclosed in a box the moth 
can be reared, unless parasites have de- 
stroyed its life, which is very generally 
the case. By getting the eggs from the 
female moths, and feeding the young 
larve after they hatch, we can raise the 
fine handsome mothsin great numbers, 
with little labor. A. J. Coox. 
t NEARS REET 
JACKSON, Mith., Feb. 5, 1882. 

Dr. PENGELLY: 

Please send me $6.00 worth of your valuable 
medicine. It is doing wonders for some ladies 
here, and for one in particular, who a year ago 
now was confined to her room, and most of the 
time to her bed. Every one said she had con- 
sumption. I knew she had diseases your med- 
icine was recommended to cure, and persuaded 
her to try it. In afew wecks there was a de- 
cided change; in a few more she let her hired 
help go, and has done her housework ever 
since, and walks every day a distance of a mile 
and a half. 





Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Gro. Corey. 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
{From the Boston Globe.] 





Messrs, Editors — 

The above isa good likeness of Mrs, Lydia E. Pink. 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Fricnd of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents lovotocall her. She 
is zeazlously devoted to her work, which is the ontcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suiering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 7 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the utcrus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
gequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Blouting, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured byits use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the hw 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs, P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass, 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best tn the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fait 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose soi€ 
ambition is to do good to others. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ® 


SN | 
NERVINe: 


\| (THE | GREAT 


(HIE|RIVIE 
(CONQUEROR. } 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


ae~ = EPILEPSY, SPASHS, “Siz 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKHESS, 
ST. VITUS DANGE, ALGHSHOLISH, 
OPIUM EATING, SYPHILLIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 

UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SIGK HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, HERVOUS WEAKNESS, 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SGRES, 
BILIGUSNESS, COSTIVERESS, 
KIDHEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES. 
$1.50 per bottle. aR 


~ For testimonials and circnlars send stamp. 


The Dr. S. A. Richmond Med. Co., Props., 

St. Toseph, do, i) 
Correspondence freely suswered by Physicians. 
: Sold by all Druggists- 


$6.25 for 39 cts, 


Any one oempen me 39c. and the addresses of 10 
acquaintances will receive by return mai] goods 
(not recipes) that net $6.25. This is an honest of- 
fer to introduce staple goods. If you want a for- 
tune, act now. J. D. Henny, Box 127, Buffalo, Nx 
j2-26t 
Af Splendid Latest Style chromo cards, name, 10¢ 
Premium with 8packa.K.H.Fardee,NewHaven,C 


Mrs. A. M.D. 
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Apex and very cl: ice Chrome t aras.uame on,10 
Sample book 2h5c Crown Printing Co, Northford.Ct | 


Af GoldeSilver ChromoCards,no 2 alike, with name 
10c., postpaid, Geo, I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N.Y | 
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July 10, 1883. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENT, 








“REX MAGNUS!» 


UNFAILING SUCCESS OF 
The Humiston Food Preservat've. 


Report of Prof. Samuel WwW. Johnson, of 
Yale Co lege, 


‘“‘ My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperatu 
of 70 deg. on meats, &c, bought in onen Maries 
have certainly been severe andI am satisfied that 
tie different brands of Rex Ma nus, The Humiston 
Food Preservative with which I have experimented 
Have Accomplished All Claimed for them. 
So farasT have yet learned, they are the only pre- 
parations that are effective, and at the same time 
practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on 
‘treatel’ meats at the NewHavenHouse J could not 
distinguish between those which had been sixteen 
days in my laboratory and those newly taken from 
the refrigerator of the hotel, The oysters were 
perfectly palatable and fresh to my taste, and bet- 
ter, as it happened, than those served at the same 
time, which were recently taken from the shell. 
The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and quail, 
were all as good as I have ever eaten.” 
: Safe, Tasteless, Pure, 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, and pure, and 
Prof. Johnson aids in his report, ‘I should antic- 
inate no ill results from its use and consider it 
less harmful than common salt.” 

It is a perfect suvstitute for ice, heat, sugar, 
salt or alcohol in preserving food, and retaining 
its natural flavor and sweetness—regardless of 
climates and seasons, 

How to Get It. 

All druggists and grocers keep it. Samples sent 
post paid on receipt of price, except Aqua-Vite 
xad Anti-Ferment which are pnt up in bottles. 
‘* Viandine,” formeats, poultry, etc., 50cta per Ib.; 
“Ocean Wave,” for oysters, lobsters, etc., 50 cts. 
“Pearl,” for cream, $1.00: “Snow Flake,” for 
milk, butter, etc., 50 cts. ; ‘* Queen,” for eggs $1.00 
“Aqua Vite” for fluid extracts, etc.. $1.00.** Anti- 
Ferment,” * Anti-Fly,” and * Anti-Mold”’ 50 cts. 
per lb, each. Mention this paper. Putupin 1 lb, 
ana Rl cone and in 25 1b. boxes. 

THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO, 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Maxzs 

For sale in Chicago by SPRAGUE, WARNER 
& CO., Wholesale Grocers, and VAN SCHAACK, 
STEVENSON & CO., Wholesale Druggists. 


j 2 s - 
American Cider Mill 

u} con & Sizes, Beats allothers, yields 30 
per cent more cider in 34less time. 
Intermashing Rollers adjustable 
by eccentric Boxes. Feed hegu- 
ator, Double Crank and Center 
Drainers in press. See cut, all 
warranted, Also; Feed Cutters, 
Rolling Coulters, Riding Saws, 
Hoes, Grinding Mills, Churns &c 
. Send for circulars. Address 

4. Fhe WALES MEG CO. 

Lao HAMILTON, Ohio. 
jyl0eow4t 


STEEL 
WIRE 


















ae = mi Pa ee 
It is the only genernl-purnose Wire Fence in use, being 
a siroag net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well as the most vicious 
stock, without injury to either fenceorstock, It is just 
the fence for ——. gardens stock ranges, and railroads, 
ond very neat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof print (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime, Itissuperior te beards or barbed 
wire in every respect. eask for ita fair trial, know. 
ing it will wear itself into favor. The Sedgwick 
(inter, made of wroughtiron pipeand steel wire, det y 
all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
j e also make the best and cheapest all irow 
automatic orself-opening gates also chexp- 
est and neatest all iren fence. >Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and p1r- 
t.culars ask hordware daalers, or address, mentioni 
gaper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, In 


mr20eowly 








Will Dig , 
FIVE 


HUNDRED 
Bushels a Day. 
Price, $12. 
Manufactured by __ 
Mann & 
Bartholomew. 
Geneva, Kane Co., Il 


Over one thousand === 
now in use. 


,81000 REWARD 


machine bulling and ¢] 
market as much Clover Seed ie mRt tee 
8s the 


, Common Sense 
\ POTATO 


FX 
u\ DIGGER, 


\ Improved for 
\' 1883. 















= Double 
ha oo. It 
A’ Ass as made 


$100 
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ICtor SSS «Gas mS ONE 
ILLUSTRATED = alle SSS eet 
Pamphlet mailed FREE. 4 WNW: Aces 
NEWARK MACHINE CO, i} y on VF : 
WEWARE, O. ve 









ER is guaranteed to do 
more and better work than any hay machine in the 
world, Our New LoapeEr everywhere receives 
the highest praise. Alt need our stack roof. Send 
for Circular. J. H. ae DeEcaToR, ILL. 
je19- 


Whitman's Patent Americus. 





The Best Cider and Wine 
Mill made. Will make 20 
per cent, more cider than 
any other, Geared outside. 
Perfectly Adjustable. 

Prices as low as any first- 
class Mill. Mfrs, of Horse- 
Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Feed Mills, etc, 

4.4 Send for circulars, 
Whitman Agricultural Co.y 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 








1ELD FORCE PUMP, Cheapest and Best 

in the world. Especially adapted to the 

spraying of fruit trees. Send for circular. GEO 
E, EDDY & CO., State Agents, Owosso, Mich. 


Gem cazven Cultivator 





GARDEN 


is the most complete machine in use, Send for 
illustrated circujar to J.C. VAUGHN, 
Dealerin Garden Tools, 42 La Salle St., Chicago, 


THE FAIRLAMB SYSTEM 


—oF— , 
GATHERING CREAM hte 


Ano MAKING BUTTER 


Davis & 
FAIBLAMB 














Manufacturersof 
and Dealersin Bik 
CREAMERY 4 
SUPPLIES. 
_..,.200 Cans sent on trial. 
470 Lake St., CHICAGO. Send for Catalogues. 
mreq-17t 








f SIBLEY & CO, 







IN JULY. 


SEND FOR) HIRAM SIBLEY & CO 
CATALOGUE ' 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


PRICE LIST ~ 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, Ih 





Waters all kinds of stock perfe tly withon’ atten 

tion, hand or wind. Simple, durable, and cheap: 

eqnals any windmill. Sent on trial, Send for cir 

eular. K.B. TAYLOR & $35: —_— Ind 
e20-t 


COOK'S EVAPORATOR" 
For making Apple Jelly, Sor- 
ghum, Maple Syrup and Sugar, Circulars free. 


Whitensek, Bordine & fo, Tecumseh, Mich, 








PRESENT with $1 order. Agi's outfit 10 cts 

5 Chromo Cards, no2 alike, with name, 10cts 
Tryus. J.H. PARKER & CO., Clinton, Conn. 
je12-4t 











AT 


2 ” OPS BEETHOVEN 


10 SETS REEDS, ORGANS 


Price only $125 


Really worth §. 

pared with brea bahpaes 

aoe prices. ; 
"gans for ‘on 

GSD. special tmnt 

on Orxana and Planofortes 

Send for midsummer price & 


GUE 


Creat indreements 


: VISITCRS WEL 





















DANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHMWGTOK, Hie Jens 








AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


restores, with the gloss and freshness of youth 
faded or gray hair to a natural, rich brown color, 
or deep black, as may be desired. By its use light 
or red hair may be darkened, thin hair thickened, 
and baldness often, though not always, cured, 

It checks falling of the hair, and stimulates a 
weak and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and 
cures scurf and dandruff, and heals nearly every 
disease peculiar tothe scalp. Asa Ladiés’ Hair 
Dressing, the V1GOR is unequalled; it contains 
neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, glossy, 
and silken in appearance, and imparts a delicate, 
agreeable, and lasting perfume. 


Mr. C. P. BRICHER writes from Kirby, 0., Tuly 
3, 1882: “‘ Last fall my hair commenced fallin 
out, and in a short time I became nearly bald, 
used part of a bottle of AVER’s HAIR Vicor 
which stopped the falling of the hair, andstarte 
anew growth. I have now a ful) head of bair 
rowing vigorously, and am convinced that but 
or the use of your preparation I should have bee 
entirely bald.” 


J. W. BOWEN, proprietor of the Mc Arthur (Ohio) 
Enquirer, says: “ AYER’S HAIR VIGOR is a most 
excellent preparation for the hair. I speak of it 
from my own experience. Its use promotes the 
growth of new hair, and makes it glossy and soft, 
Lhe Vicor is also a sure cure for dandruff. Not 
within my knowledge has the preparation ever 
failed to give entire satisfaction.” 


Mr. ANGUS FAIRBAIRN, leader of the cele 
brated “ Fairbairn Family ” of Scottish Vocalists 
writes from Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1880: “Eyer 
since my hair began to give silvery evidence of the 
change which fleeting time procureth, I have used 
AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, and so have been able to 


! maintain an so of youthfulness —a mat- 


ter of considerable consequence to ministers, 
orators, actors, and in fact every one who lives in 
the eyes of the public.” 

Mrs. O. A. PRESCOTT, writing from 18 Elm St., 
Charlestown, Mass., April 14, 1882, says: “Two 
—— ago about two-thirds of my hair came off, 

t thinned very rapidly, and I was fast growing 
bald. On using AYER’S HAIR ViGor the falling 
stopped and a new growth commenced, and in 
about a month my head was completely covered 
with short hair. It has continued to grow, and is 
now as good as before it fell. 1 regularly used but 
one bottle of the Vigor, but now use it occasion- 
ally as a dressing.’ 

We have hundreds of similar testimonials to the 
efficacy of AYER’S HAIR VIGOR. It needs buta 
trial to convince the most skeptical of its value, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


STOP THIEF! 


$5,000 REWARD! 


Beware of Counterfeits ! 











The high reputation of Adamson’s Botanie 
Cough Balsam for the cure of Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma and Consumption bas given rise to spu- 
rious compounds, The genuine Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Cough Balsam is prepured only by Frank 
W. Kinsman & Co., sole proprietors, Augusta, 
Maine. To protect yourself from imposition ex- 
amine the bottle and see that the name of F. W. 
Kinsman, Druggist, Augusta, Me., is blown in the 
glass of the bottle. A reward of $5,000 in gold is 
offered for a better article. We also offer a re- 
ward of ,10,000 to the proprictor of any remedy 
showing half as many testimonials of genuine 
cures of Asthma and lung disease in the same 
length of time. 





From George W. Martin, M. D., Graduate of 
* University of New York,” ‘ Aylott’s Surgical 
and Medical Institute,” ‘Bellevue Hospital,” 
and “ New York Ophthalmic Hospital,” late Sur- 
geon inthe Army, etc., and J. H. Stearns, M. D., 
formerly Surgeon National Military Asylum, 
Tegus, Maine: ; 
Having examined the formula from which 

Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam is ——— we 

recommend it as a safe and reliable medicine for 

the cure of coughs, colds, whooping cough, aeth- 
ma, etc., etc. 


Cured Asthma when All Else Failed. 

I was troubled with Asthma for 12 years. Em- 
ployed skillful physician of Boston without effect 
for good. I have felt nothing of this trouble since 
taking Apamson’s Botanic Coven BALsaM. 

B. FRANK SWAN, Boston. 





From Wiliam Y. Bartlett, Postmaster for 

Twenty-five years at Belgrade, Me.: 

“‘T have been troubled with a severe cough for 
nearly one year: have been treated by two of the 
best physicians I could find; my case was consid- 
ered past cure. The physcians did all they could 
to cure me, and considered my case a hopeless one. 
Finally, as a last resort, I was advised to try 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, to which I owe 
my present health, which is as good as ever. 
WM. Y. BARTLETT. 





Two bottles cf Apamson’s Botanic Covel 
Bavsam effccted a cure in my family that four 
physicians failed to do. 

: LIEUT. JOHN OSBORN, Boston, Mass. 





IT have had a troublesome cough for more than 
five years, and have had advice of three of the 
most skilled physicians, but I found nothing to 
relieve and cure me untilI used Apamson’s Bo- 
TANIC Coucu BALSAM. . 

MRS. GEO. A. ROBBINS, Riverside, Me. 


TRASH FLOODS THE MARKET. 
Apamson's Botanic Coven Barsam is = 
taking the lead of the many bottles of trash tha 
now flood the market. 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 
Sold by all Respectable Druggists and dealersa 
10c, 35c and Y5c. aS _Large botiles the cheaper. 
Trade supplied by Farrand, Williams & ba 
‘Detroit, Mich. feb27eowly 
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PROFIT OF FRUIT CULTURE IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. : 

In reading over my article on the “Fruit 
Interests of California,” published in the 
Farmer of June 19th., I see I omitted to 
give the profit to be derived from fruit 
culture. Ican only give @ few instances 
which have come under my own observa- 
tion. Just east of me is a prune orchard 
of fifteen acres, the prunes from which 
sold last year for $3,000, and $4,000 was 
immediately bid by another party. West 
of me is a vineyard of forty acres owned 
by Capt. Merrythew. His sales of wine, 
brandy and grapes from his vineyard last 
year amounted to $9,000. Expense of 
running the vineyard, $2,500, leaving ¢ 
net profit of $6,500. The Captain bought 
this land afew years since at $200 per 
acre. The vineyard, with all the fixtures, 
is now valued at $35,000. The Captain 
retails his brandy at 75 cents the quart 
bottle, and his wine at 25 cents a bottle. 
We were shown six casks of wine brandy 
valued at $900; we sampled the wine, and 
can vouch for its fine flavor. The brandy 
we left to the good judgment of our com- 
panion, Mr. E. Chope, of Detroit, who is 
good authority in such matters, and he 
pronounced it superb. 

At Lovatto, Marin Co., I saw a small 
vineyard of six acres, of four years stand- 
ing, the grapes from which sold after the 
family had used all they wanted, for 
$1,300. ° 

A person owning a small blackberry 
patch of two rods in length by one in 
width, lying in the foot hills, bordering 
on the Salinas valley, told me he sold $50 
worth of berries last season from this 
patch, on the ground. Ihave no data 
from which to give the profits of the 
strawberry culture, but they are doubtless 
much larger than the above, as three and 
even four crops are raised in one season, 
and they are now selling at about 10 cents 
a quart, wholesale, and will not retail any 
lower during the season. Hundreds of 
acres of good grape land in the southeast 
portion of Santa Clara Co., near railroad, 
can now be bought at from $65 to $75 
per acre. Isawafarm there yesterday 
of 174 acres, of nice gravelly soil, suitable 
for grapes, which can be had for $65 per 
acre, with 140 acres of wheat and barley 
which will yield 20 bushels to the acre 
thrown in. J. 8. Tresits. 

Saxta CLARA, June 26, °83. 





The Newer Strawberries. 

Acorrespondent of the VW. Y. Times 
says: 

The strawberry is a fine fruit, but as 
fickle as fortune. I have tried more than 
50 varieties during the last six years, but 
depend upon twoor three for my fruit. 
Some of the most highly commended by 
experts have totally failed upon my light 
soil under all sorts of circumstances as 
regards manuring and cultivation. I find 
rotted cow manure the best of this kind, 
well turned in before planting, and fine 
bone dust, superphosphate, or Peruvian 
guano the best fertilizers. The varieties 
I can grow io profit are Champion, first, 
for every good quality; Mount Vernon 1s 
next, a very vigorous grower and prolific 
yielder. Sharpless is fine, but gives but 
few berries; those, however, are large and 
of excellent flavor. Crescent fills the 
pail every time, and for home use grows 
upon one year by year. Kentucky sced- 
ling is of remarkably delicate flavor, of 
good size, and yields fairly, and holds up 
its fruit wel fromthe ground. Manches- 
ter, that was bragged of so much last year 
and previously has been more fussed 
about than any other berry of late, is an 
entire failure, having winter-killed, while 
Mount Vernor and Champion came out 
without the loss of a plant, all being pur- 
posely left exposed without covering. 
Jersey Queen is no queen at all, but turns 
out poorly. 

Every year there are some new kinds 
which come with much trumpeting, but 
few come to stay. Of the newest and the 
coming strawberries, Mr. E. Williams, of 
Montclair, N. J., sends me the following 
account. Mr. Williams is an expert 
whose judgment deserves confidence, but 
then strawberries are strawberries, and 
one who has had many experiences with 
berries that has been good here and in- 
different there and positively behaved 
badly in other places will wait before he 
gets excited. As the season for Summer 
planting will soon be here, it may be as 
well to hear what can be said of new com- 
petitors for favor and to try again. Of the 
newest berries, Mr. Williams writes: 

“The first I have inspected this season 
is called Atlantic. The berry is of very 
regular, conical shape, of fair size, and 
ripens evenly, with no white noses or 
pale cheeks; flesh solid, and juicy; 
dark, glossy, crimson outside and deep 
red within when fully ripe, with little or 
no acidity, sweet enough to be palatable 
to most people without any addition of 
sugar. The flower is perfect. The crop 

I considered a fair one for the soil and 
the amount of foliage, certainly much 
better than a bed of Kentuckys alongside 
under apparently similar conditions. A 
few Manchesters in the same field made 
no show at all, for which there must have 
been a cause, though I learn they are 
very poor this season in South Jersey, 
owing to scald or blight, as it is variously 
termed. I think the Atlantic well wo:- 
thy of trial, especially by those who ship 
their fruit long distances, and I should 
expect it in stronger soil and higher cul- 
ture to yield more and larger fruit; still, 
when I think of the caprices to which 
this fruit is subject, I may be disappoint- 


ed. interviewed a lrge berry grower | 


on my way home, who confirmed the re- 


port of short crops in Monmouth County. 


His 16,000 Manchester plants failed, he 


thought, from using the Wilson as a fer- | 


tilizer, while a neighbor used Sharpless 
and had as fine a show of Manchesters as 
Could be desired, thus confirming once 
More the statement made at the meeting 
of the State Horticultural Society a few 


years ago of the potency of the variety ' 


used for this purpose. 
“The King of the North is another new 
berry of large size and acid character, but 
have not seen it in bearing yet. 


that Mr. Durand has also decided to let 
out his Superb. ‘This I have regarded as 
the very best in quality of all his seed- 
lings, and only hope the public will be 
abls to grow them as well as he does 
at a profit.” 

It might be said that Mr. Durand has 
been one of the most successful growers 
of seedling berries, of which his black 
Defiance of some years ago was & Won 
derful good berry. But berries are like 
politicians—the favorite of to-day is no- 
where to-morrow, and the unknown yes- 
terday is in everybody’s mouth to-day. 





A Cheap Insecticide. 


One of the greatest troubles in garden- 
ing is caused by insects. There are few 
plants that are not assailed by one or 
more kinds that prey upon the leaves, 
flowers and roots. The Gardener's Maga- 
zine, treating this subject, says: 

‘- Water is a cheap insecticide, insuffi. 
ciently appreciated, but capable of more 
extended use than the majority of those 
who already believe init are aware. It is 
quite certain that the best cultivation will 
not prevent the occurrence among the 
plants of such pestsas aphis, red spider, 
mealy bug, and a few oftheir near rela- 
tives. Therefore it will not do to dismiss 
the subject of plant vermin by saying 
that good cultivation is a sufficient pre- 
ventive, though it is unquestionably true 
that the most natural conditions for vig- 
orous growth are also just those which 
keep vermin at a distance. We do not 
intend here to enter upon a general con- 
sideration of the subject, but to relate a 
few particulars of experiments that have 
been made at Stock Newington, with a 
view to determine the extent to which hot 
water may be employed for the destruc- 
tion of the insects which most commonly 
infest plants. The few experiments made 
have been attended with such promising 
results that we shall hope to find oppor- 
tunity soon for repeating them in a more 
extended and systematic manner. For 
the present we shall speak of the aphis 
only, and as that is the most prevalent of 
plant pests, we trust that these remarks 
will be useful to many readers. It ap- 
pears, then, that aphides quickly perish if 
immersed in water heated to 120 deg. F. 
We obtained from various sources plants 
infested wich green fly, and cleansed them 
by simple process of dipping. As the ex- 
periments were made in the month of 
February, we thought it probable that 
aphis might endure in June a temperature 
many degrees higher than that which 
proved fatal to them in the earlier and 
colder season. Hence it became desirable 
to ascertain the degree of heat the plants 
could endure in the dipping process. A 
number of: herbaceous and soft-wooded 
plants were therefore subjected to the 
process of immersion in water heated to 
various degrees above 120. We found 
that fuchsias were unharmed at 140deg.: 
but at 150 deg. the young leaves were 
slightly injured. Calceolarias suffered at 
140 deg., but the plants were not killed, 
though their soft tops perished. Pelargo- 
niums were unhurt to 150, but the slight- 
est rise beyond that figure killed the soft 
wood and the young leaves completely. 
Chinese Primulas were injured to any rise 
beyond 140 deg., and this at last proved 
to be the most general maximum. and 
may be cited asa rule for observance, 
Centaureas, sedums, saxafrages, thyrsa- 
canthus, justicias, ferns, heliotropes, pe- 
tunias, begonias, mignonette, and many 
other plants of soft texture, were unhurt 
by being dipped in water at 140 degrees 
but the slightest rise beyond that point 
was followed by blackening of the leaves, 
and consequent disfigurement of the plant, 
and at 150 deg. the process of killing com- 
menced. About ten years ago we report- 
edin the Floral World that Fairy of Flor- 
ence roses, which are grown ir quantities 
in pots for market, could be best kept 
clean by dipping in hot water, as at 120 
deg. the plant is not injured, and every 
aphis upon it is destroyed. This simple 
method of removing vermin from plants 
is, we are quite satisfied, capable of very 
general adoption,in place of more trouble- 
some and more expensive plans. We 
shall be glad of any aid our readers can 
afford towards the reduction to system of 
the facts of the case. To what extent can 
we carry on an offensive warfare against 
scale, red spider and all the rest of the lit- 
tle foes that plague us in the garden? This 
question can be better answered by many 
than afew. It is eminently a question 
for those who have opportunity and a 
liking for experiments, and whocan af 
ford to killa few plants, if need be, to 
makea sure test of the respective powers 
of enduring high temperatures by various 
orders and genera.” 





Russian Fruits. 


The Canadian Horticulturist condenses 
the report of Hon. Chas. Gibb, who last 
year in company with Prof.. J. L. Budd, 
| visited Russia for the purpose of ascer- 
| taining what, if any, fruits of that coun- 
‘try, are suitable to the climate and re- 
quirements of the northern portion of 
‘this country. He states that the names 
'of fruits in Russia are hopelessly con- 
' founded, so that it is very difficult to be 
' certain as tothe variety by the name given 
| to it in different parts of the country. The 
‘leading apple of the Volga is the Anis, 
| which is highly prized and yery largely 
' grown. It seems to be capable of endur- 
| ing a climate of 58 deg. below zero, and 
| in latitude 55 there are 12 villages whefe 
| the peasant proprietors engage entirely in 
apple-growing, and the product of these 
| villages in a good season amounts to fifty 
i thousand dollars. This is the coldest 
‘orchard region known, and the Anis is 
their hardiest tree. This Anis apple seemg 
; to comprise a number of varieties, one 
spoken of as the pink colored varicty, an- 
_ other as the Blue Anis. The leading ap- 
pleof the Russian Steppes is Antonovka. 
,In the climate of Toula, latitude 54, 
some 480 miles further north than the 
city of Quebec, itis considered their har- 
diest apple as well as the most productive. 
It certainly is a most productive tree, 
sometimes yielding nearly half a ton of 
fruit. He also found some varieties of 
, pear sufficiently hardy to endure the cli- 
jmate of latitude 54 on the Volga. He 
found cherries of a hardy variety that 
were grownin great abundance; that in 





many orchards comprising 15,000 trees 
each, and that entire trains of cars are 
sometimes loaded with the fruit and sent 
to the markets; that indeed the chief in 
dustry of this section is cherry culture.- 
The trees are bush form, and when they 
become too old to bear profitably, the old 
parts are cut away and the sprouts allow- 
ed to take their places. When ripe the 
flesh of the cherry is a purplish red, the 
skin a reddish black, and the flavor a rich 
mingling of sweet and acid. Mr. Gibb 
sees no reason why these cherries may not 
be profitably grown in the Province of 
Quebec. He also found plums in Cen- 
tral Russia, chiefly of the prune family. 
These plum trees, like the cherry, are very 
dwarfish in habit, more like bushes than 
trees. They are usually grown from 
suckers. The Horticulturist, after exam 

ination of the report, is inclined to believe 
that we may hope to find both apple and 
cherry in Russia that will be adapted to 
our cooler parts of Canada, but that in 
pears and plums they have little to offer 
us. 


Fruit Along Roads. 


We find the following. in the agricul- 
tural department of the Germantown 
Telegraph: 

“Tt is singular that along dusty road; 
sides there is generally an abundance of 
fruit, and this abundance is usually in 
proportion to the quantity of dust. Not 
only is the fruit abundant, but the leaves 
are generally remarkably healthy; and 
we do not remember an instance of a 
blighted or a seriously diseased tree, 
when they have been covered with road- 
side dust. If there are any doubters let 
them see for themselves. This has been 
frequently noted in regard to old pear. 
trees in gardens along roadsides; but as to 
the cherry it was very striking, especially 
low-headed pie-cherries, which are more 
easily covered with dust than trees df 
larger size. The trees do not seem to 
mind it in the least. 


We do not pretend to account for this 
curious fact, but rest with simply stating 
it. It is supposed that the plant breathes 
through its leaves—how it does this when 
covered with dust it is not for us to say. 
It may be that the minute insects which 
crowd on fruit-trees generally don’t like 
dust; indeed, peopledo say that it is to 
destroy insects that chickens so love to 
cover themselves with dust. Again, 
some people have a notion that many 
fruit diseases come from minute fungi, 
which develop on the leaves and branches, 
and soon cover the whole surface, destroy- 
ing tissues as they go. It may be that 
absolutely dry dust falling on these 
minute juicy little plants, may suck the 
moisture out of themand leave them high 
and dry. Wedo not pretend to discuss 
any of these propositions; at the same 
time it is curious to note that these dust- 
covered fellows should always do so 
well.” 








Care of Trees After Being Trans- 
planted. 

Trees that are not on cultivated land 
should receive especial care until they 
have been set more than two years. Trees 
that do well the first year often die the 
second, because supposing them to be out 
of danger they receive no especial care. 
It is very well understood that a tree 
must be looked after the first year, but not 
understood as well as it should be, that 
they need particular attention the second 
year. In our climate the sun is very hot 
and we often have long continued dry 
weather, sometimes so long as to dry the 
earth below the roots of trees that have 
been set but afew years. Asatree full 
of leaves exhales a very large quantity of 
water every day, the roots, to keep the 
tree full, exhaust the moisture from the 
soil so rapidly that when capillary action 
is checked by a hard baked crust on top, 
there is not enough moisture drawn from 
below to supply water in sufficient quanti- 
ties to keep life in the tree. 


To keep the soil in acondition to rapid- 
ly draw the moisture from below, the 
top should be either well cultivated, or 
well shaded; the latter may be best done 
by mulching, if done before the dry 
weather commences. The mulch should 
if possible be applied early in the spring. 
It is wonderful what a difference it makes 
in the moisture of the soil, whether it 
be well mulched or left exposed to bake 
1n the sun. 


Trees that stand where they are exposed 
to the hot sun, and which have no lateral 
branches to protect the trunk for several 
feet above the ground, need something 
more than cultivation or mulching; they 
need to have something to prevent the 
hot sun from shining on the trunks. This 
can easily be done by winding around the 
trunk coarse matting, leaving it loose 
enough for the air to circulate freely. 


During the first year after a tree beset, 
if the land is not to be cultivated, water 
should be applied during dry weather 
twice a week, and when applied it should 
be in quantities to moisten the earth 
several feet from each tree. It is rarely 
necessary to stake a tree except in very 


\| flower. 


dintly, requiring constant supervision to keep 
tiem in subjection. 





° 

A SATIRICAL horticulturist who has been of- 

ten disappointed describes the raspberry as a 

delicious fruit which possesses the disadvantage 

of never bearing until the second year, and al- 
ways dying the first. 





THe Gardeners’ Monthly says that a little 
windmill, such assome boys can make with a 
jack-knife, will keep birds out of a cherry 
tree in case a tiny bell is attached to it. It is 
better than a stuffed cat or an imitation hawk. 





E. L. SturTEVANT says he has found strong 
t bacco water a remedy for the cabbage flea 
beetle, Hallica strilolata, the little black bug or 
flea which is so destructive to young plants of 
turnip, radish and cabbage. The decoction 
must be made strong. This tobacco water is 
of no avail with the striped bug or cucumber 
beetle. Corncobs diped in coal tar, or in tur- 
peutine and kerosene seemed to drive away a 
large proportion of the beetles. 





Ir is usually supposed thatet stripe ss onsru 
apples are caused by the flower being fertilized 
with pollen from a russet apple tree, and that 
the frequent and peculiar red streaks on white 
apples are caused in the same way. Professor 
Beal has been experimenting on the crossing 
of apples and he finds that he cannot produce 
these markings by this means. He concludes 
that they are only sports, and that an apple 
cannot probably be imprevedor affected by the 
act of fertilizing with pollen from another 





E. P. Roe says that the best soil 
for strawberries is a rich, moist well-drained 
loam, and a heavy clay is better than sand or 
gravel. Next to irrigation, which is often impos- 
sible and most in instances expensive, fertility 
and deep culture arethe best means of keeping 
land moist. He also says that the Manchester, 
with Lim,has exhibited one marked peculiarity 
—the original plants seem always to die outin 
oneyear. There seems to be scarcely anything 
left of those set out last spring. They made 
vigorous runners which are now well loaded 
with blossoms, but the plants from which they 
sprang have almost disappeared. Bidwell and 
Sharpless plants, on the contrary, which for 
three or four years have been allowed to throw 
out all the runners they would, are again green 
and vigorous this spring. He is inclined to 
think that the Manchester will require reset- 
ting every year. 








I would say to my friends and all who 
chance to read this, that I have used Adam. 
son’s Botanic Cough Balsam in my family for 
a longtime, and consider it a very valuable 
medicine. It cures when all other remedies 
fail; and I would cheerfully recommend it to 
those afflicted with coughs, colds, asthma, ete. 
E. S. GETCHELL, Boston. 
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DO BEES SELECT LOCATIONS 
BEFORE SWARMING? 





LANSING, July 7, °83. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I send you this interesting letter of 
Mr. F. E. Delano’s, one of our graduates, 
and a farmer at Oxford, Mich. A case 
almost identical is reported from England. 
This seems to prove that scouts are sent 
out before swarming to preempt the fu- 
ture home, and that clustering just after 
the swarm issues, is not to give time to 
look up a home, but more probably to 
give the queen, which has not tried her 
wings for months—possibly years—a brief 
rest after the short flight, from hive to 
cluster, before the longer one is com- 
menced. A. J. Coox. 





OxFoRD, June 24, 83. 
To Prof. A. J. Cook. 


As you are now interested in imparting 
what is known about the “little busy 
bee” to those who are still nervous about. 
shaking hands with them, and still more 
so about having them tenants of the same 
house, I willtell you of an interesting 
occurance that has taken place here, and 
in which a swarm of bees are especially 
interested. We are engaged in rebuild- 
ing a part of our house; the upright has 
not been torn down, and on the side where 
we are putting up new part the joists run 
through the wall. There happened to be 
some holes next to the ends of two or 
three: Friday afternoon it was very 
warm; for a long time I had noticed that 
there were bees around the house, and 
had made some casual remarks concern- 
ing them, but paid no attention other- 
wise to theircontinualhum. Finally we 
looked around and found that to all 
appearances a swarm of bees had gone 
into the house under the chamber floor. 
As a swarm of bees make considerable 
noise when they fly, and as we had heard 
no unusual or increased amount of hum- 
ming, we concluded that they must have 
come when we were at dinner. Again, 
we could hardly credit that conclusion, 
for it was half-past three before we had 
heard a bee at all. That night all we 
could do was to make conjectures con- 
cerning their arrival. The mystery was 
satisfactorily explained about nine 
o’clock Saturday morning. About half- 
past eight we noticed that there was not 
a bee around, so did not know but that 
they had left. Well, they had, but not for 
good, for about nine the swarm really 





exposed positions; but when staking is 
resorted to, great care should be taken to 
prevent the limbs and trunk from chafing, | 
by winding matting where they touch the 
stakes. Trees that are mulched rarely 
ever require watering the second year, 
but sometimes in a season of protracted 
drouth it would be good policy to water 
them occasionally, in fact in very dry 
places it is sometimes necessary to do so 
to save the life of the tree.— Massachusetts 
Ploughman. 





Horticultural Notes. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Ohio Farmer says 
a strong steel-bladed case knife makes one of 
the most simple, light, cheap and excellent 
weeding tools. 





‘enough. It wasa big swarm, too. Now 


; in advance, or else they came to clean out 





AN English gardener dusts his turnips when 
wet with wood ashes, to save them from the 
ravages of the fly. This he does two or three 
times a week, till the danger is over. 





Fruit men all say the best way to treat trees 
infested with borers is to remove the earth 
about the base of the trunk. Fill up the hol- 
low after freezing weather is well under 
way. 





Ir is objected against the ailantus trees 





‘interesting, and I never remember of 


ihiee . that the blossoms of the staminate trees have - 
I learn ‘ the cherry districts of Valdimer there are | a very fetid odor, and also that it suckers abun- 


came, and this time they made noise 


for the conclusion: The bees that came 
Friday were either a scouting party sent 


and make ready, which, I do not know; 
but think probably the place had been 
selected before, and that this regiment 
had been sent on to make ready for the 
swarm, for they were very busy until 
night. Then Saturday morning the 
regiment went back and piloted the 
swarm to the new found home. 
’ Whether the swarm came direct here 
from the hive or not I do not know. 
There are bees kept three quarters of a 
mile south of here. I shall go and see if 
aswarm left there Saturday morning. 
This is positive proof in this case, and 
I suppose it is so in all or most at least, 
that the place is selected before the swarm 
go to it. Ihave been minute in my 
description because the circumstance was 


reading or hearing anything positive in 
regard to the matter before. 
Yours respectfully, : 
FRED E. DELANO, 


wey 





The Drones. 

G. M. Doolittle, in the Bee Journal, 
says : 

“As spring arrives, and the hive be- 
comes populous with bees, their instinct 
leads them to obey the divine command, 

‘to multiply and replenish the earth.’ To 
this end they commence preparations for 
swarming, the first of which is the de- 
positing of drone eggs in the drone cells 
by the queen. 

‘Soon after this, the embryo queen 
cells are started, and if the secretion of 
nectar is good, the queen deposits eggs in 
these as soon as the population is suffi- 
ciently increased to warrant a division of 
their numbers. The eggs are not usually 
deposited in the queen-cells till the drones 
are hatched quite plentifully. When the 
time comes for swarming, which is as a 
rule when the first queen-cell is capped, 
the bees rush out en masse, including the 
old queen, and one-eighth or more of the 
drones. Many seem to suppose that no 
drones go with the first swarm having the 
old queen, claiming it is unnecessary, 
and for this reason it is said that ‘the 
drones remain in the hive to fertilize the 
young queens,’ 

“‘As there is plenty of drones hatching 
at this time, there is no need of all of 
them@emaining, which are hatched, as it 
will still be seven days before the first 
young queen leaves her cell, and then 
from five to eight days before she takes 
her ‘wedding flight; making 12 to 15 days, 
during which time one half of the drones 
which were in the cells at the time the 
swarm issued will have hatched. I am 
well aware that a far greater number of 
drones go with a swarm having an unfer- 
tile queen than with a swarm having an 
old fertile one, for a greater necessity for 
them exists; still, the old queen is always 
liable to accident, which might occur 
soon after a few eggs were deposited in 


the worker cells, being built by the bees; 


in sucb acase they could rear a queen, 


but no drones; hence, if none went with 
them, their young queen would prove of 
no value. 
all her ways, and the instinct of the bees 
leads them to prepare for any case of 
emergency.” 


Nature is very provident in 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











IMPROVED. 
BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of Americ. with an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 





tarBut by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 


now offer this new color as the best in the world. 
it Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 


WII! Not Turn Rancid. It 1s the 
Strongest, Brightest and 
Cheapest Colo; Made, 


(a@rAnd, while prepared in oi!, is so compound- 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 

te BEWARE of all imitations, and of al) 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancid and spoil the butter, 

tarif you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense. (46) 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


























Began life 12 years ago under the name of 


WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Without puffery, simply on the good words 
of those who have used it, it has made friends 
in every State in the Union. 


NOT A CURE ALL 
But a gentle and sure remedy for all those 
complaints (no maming needed), which de- 
stroy the freshness and beauty, waste the 
strength, mar the happiness and usefulness 
of many 


Girls and Wvomen. 


Sotp By att Druceists. 
Testimonials concerning this Medicine or my Pamphlet on 


“Diseases of Women and Children” 


cent gratis. Every woman, especialiy Mothers, should read 


lucem Address 
R. PENGELLY, M. D., 
176 Walnut Street. KALAMAZOO, MICHe 


—THE MILD POWER CURES.38 
UMPHREYS’ 
OMEOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med.cines for the people 
UIST PRINCIPAL NOS. ie — . — 
1. Fevers, Con on, mations,.... . 
2: Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. :2. 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants a) 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Aduits...... 2 
~ Billious Colie,.. 
Omiting,....00---- 
chitis. 
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eumatic i 
Fever and Ague. Chill, Fever, A 


ye eeseree 


Wrarttae Gonch: viomahcougea, .66 
hooping Cough, violent coughs,.. . 
General Debility, Physical Weakness. ° 

» 


BAAae 


i 

idney Diserse. e 4 
Ner Maebilitync.cicecencocccccsces 1.0 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed -5¢ 
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ress, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Me 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 





KERMOTT'S 





STRICTLY VEGETABLE 





PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Headache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, 


and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
NWOTICE.—Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 


mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been beiorethe public for a quarterof 
acentury, and having always performed morethan 
was promised for them, hey merit the success that 





Catarrh of the Bladder. 
Stinging irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by ‘‘ Buchu-paiba.” $1. 


they haveattained. Price, 25c, © bOx. 
laekbi#tiime 


A WEEK, $12 a day athomeeasil . 
$72 Outfit free. Address Taur & adh tong ae 





NEW ADVERTISHMEN1A. 
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be the 


TRADE MARK. 


Dr. CLrark JoHNsON:— 
This is te ce tify that your Indian 


2s CLARK JOHNSON’S 


IND.AN BLOOD SYRUP 


Cures all diseases of the St 
neys, Skin and Blood. case 
healing the above named disease 


Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
Millions testity to its efficacy in 
8s, and pronounce it to 


am, BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 
fa’ Guaranteed to Cure Dyspepsia. 
ce" AGENTS WANTED. .23 
Laboratory 77 West Third St. New York City. Druggists Sell it. 


Evsm, Clinton Co., Mie 


BI h, 
Heart. of two years’ standing than all cher mamas premade a me more for Palpitation of the 


GEO. 





blood all the acrid Poison or “ urate of Lime” 


N.Y. For sale everywhere. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co., 


GENTS—I take this opportuni 
Syrup has done forme. After sufte 


Send for circular, 


Rheumatic 
SYRUP. 


4 2 
The Createst' Blood Purifier Known! | 
A positive cure for Rheumatism, in all its various forms, 
tory, Sciatica, and Muscular Rhedmatism, Neuralgia and Gout, 
An infallible remedy for all diseases of the Skin and blood, 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Serofula, Pimples, Blotches, &., & 
It restores the diseased Liver and Kidneys to healthy action, 


viz: Chronic, Acute, Inflamma- 
such as Tetter, Ringworm, Ery- 


and dissolves and expels from the 


contained therein, which is the sol 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains, Manufactured by RHEUMATIC SYRUP co, psn cy 
- 5 


Butier, March 10, 1889. 


t y to express my gratitude for what your Rheumatie 
ring over one year with the rhe i i 
shoulders, so I could hardly get my coat on without help, a friend rr wore ned ps 
one bottle of Rheumatic Syrup. After taking it I could 
that I continued its use a skort time and it cured me. 


ot 
see such a decided change 


DANIEL ROE. 












THE 


for our PRICED CATALOGUE. 


DRETH 


PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 


U. S. MAIL BRINCS US 
The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Path YOUR DOOR! 
Address simply LAND 


1784. Drop usa Postal Card 
RETH, PHILADELPST A 





Send for gm 
Catalogue} 
ana ! 
Prices. 






TLASHUZ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. Ss Ac f 
MANUFACTURERS OF 












N *S ANOPYNE LINIMENT 


he @ CRoUP, | ASTHMA, BRONcHITis. 

oe tively prevent these terrible diseases, and will po 

sent free by mail. ‘Dou't delay © moment Pe aes 
in” jay & momen 

better than cure. I. 8. JOuNSON &A, Boston, | ro 
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1 HO 1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN? 

TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE , 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND &PACIFIC RY 


By the central position of its line, connects tho 
East and the West by the shortest route, and car- 
ries passengers, without change of cars, between 
Chicago and Kansas City, Council Bluffs —~- 
worth, Atchison, Minneapolis and St. Paul. It 
connects in Union Depots with all the principal 
jines of road between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans. Its equipment is unrivaled and m - 
cent, being composed of Most Comfortable and 
Beautiful Day Coaches, Magnificent Horton Re- 
clining Chair Cars, Pullman’s Prettiest Palace 
Sleeping Cars, and the Best Line of Dining Cars 
in the World. Three Trains between Chicago and 
Missouri River Points. Two Trains between Chi- 
cago aud Minneapolis end St. Paul, via the Famous 


“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 


A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmond, 
Norfolk, Ni we News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Aue 
gusa. Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 

ndianapclis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Miuneap- 
olis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 

— Through Passengers Travel on Fast Express 
ain: 


ins, 
Tickets for sale at all principal Ticket Officesin 
the United States and Canada. 

Baggage checked through and rates of fare al, 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advane 


es. . 
or detailed information, get cne staps and Folde 
of the 


rs 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M’g’r, Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. Agt, 
, CHICAGO. 


e 








**T owe m}j 
Resicration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a Bos 
ton lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors,Humiliating Eruptions 
D Itching Tortur s, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors «ured by CuricuRA REMEDIES. 

CurTicuRA RESC LYENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blocd and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous eleine: ts,and thus removes the cause 

CuticurRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals ulcers and sores, and restores the hair 

. CuTICURA Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTicuRA,is indis- 

ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Brin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 

CutTicurA REMEDIES are absolutely pure,and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. PoTrER Drue AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 












CANVASSERS. WANTED 
The Great Schaff-Herzog 


Encyclopadia 
—— 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, 
Assisted by over 300 of the most accom- 
lished Bible scholars in America and 














be without it. 
No better work than this. for experienced 
agents to handle. Exclusive territory given. 


Address, HORACE STACY; 








177 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI, O. 








AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


contains an antidote for all malarial disor- 
ders which, so far as known, is used in no other 
remedy. It contains no Quinine, norany mineral 
nor deleterious substance whatever, and conse- 
quently produces noinjurious effect apon the con- 
stitution, but leaves the system as healthy as it 
was before the attack. 

WE WV ARRANT AYER’S AGUE CURE to 
cure every case of Fever and Ague, Intermittent 
or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, 
Bilious Fever, and Liver Complaint caused by 
malaria. In case of failure, after due trial, deal- 
ers are authorized, by our circular dated July 
Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists, 





Sharpstcen’s Lavender Ointment 


is an electrified and vegetable internal or external 
harmless medicine that advertises itself by givin 

universal satisfaction to druggists, physicians | 
all faithful consumers when used as directed; and 
quick relief in asthma, catarrh, coughs, cold in the 
head, sore thrvat, hoarseness, croup, quinsey, diph- 
theria, ganic neuralgia ef the stomach and 
bowels, blind or external piles, burns, scalds, sore 
or granulated eyelids, inflamed, caked or broken 


( breast, sore nipples, chafes on babies or adults, 


painful injuries, sumach poison, poisonous wounds 
painful gatherings in the ear or earache, teeth that 
ulcer or ache, scrofula or muscular swellings of 
the breast, barber’s itch, dandruff, chapped or 
rough hands, chilblain, sore corns, old sores, and 
ingrowing toe nails. i 
Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 
is soothing, cooling, cleansing, healing, strength- 
ening and relieves soreness, swellings and painfo. 
injuries as soon as it is thoroughly applied. Also 
a veterinary curative in kicks, calks, galls, scratch- 
es, sore teats and caked bag, it having no equals in 
curative properties. Flics will not trouble flesh 
wounds where mens 
Sharpsteen’s Lavender Ointment 
is used. Sold by druggists at 25 and 50 cents, or 
forwarded by mail on receipt of price. Dr. H. 
Sharpsteen, proprietor, Marshall, Mich., who an- 
swers all inquiries promptly. Druggists please 
send to the laboratory for print. 








N ORTGAGE FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the first day of 
March, A. D. 1880, executed by Charles A. Towar 
and Almira R. Towar, his wife, of Springwells 
Wayne County, Michigan, to Mary Knoch and 
Fritz Knoch, of the City of Detroit, County of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, and recorded on the 
2d day of March, A. D., 1880, at 9:20 o’clock A. M., 
in liber 157 of mortgages, on page 102, in the Regis- 
ter’s office for Wayne County, Michigan, which 
said mortgage was duly assigned by said Fritz 
Knock and Mary Knoch to Joseph Kuhn, by in- 
denture dated August 24, 1880, and recorded March 
16, 1883, in liber 2. of assignments of morigages, 
on page 412 in the aforesaid Register’s office for 
Wayne County, Michigan, and there being claim- 
ed to be due at the date hereof, the sum of two 
hundred and five dollars and 34-100 cents, 
($205 384-100), and no proceedings at law 
or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or any part thereof: Notice is 
therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, I will sell at 
ublic auction or vendue to the highest bidder, on 
ATURDAY, THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF 
JULY, A. D. 1883, at eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of the said day, at the east front door of the 
City Hall, Detroit, that being the building in wnich 
the Circuit Court for the County 0? Wayne is held, 
the premisesin said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as ali that certain Bo yes and parcel of 
land lying in the township of Nankin, Connty of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, known as the Ink- 
ster Mill property, and more particularly describ- 
ed as follows, to wit: Bounded on the north by 
the Michigan Central Railroad, on the east by the 
town line, on the south by land formerly owned 
by Sims, and on the west by Reynolds’ place, the 
same being two (2) acreson the E. % of the N. E 
44 of section 25, town 2, south of range 9 east, lo- 
cated in the angle formed by said railroad ‘and 
said town line as aforesaid, to satisfy the amount 
due at the date hereof, the interest accruing, and 
the costs and expenses allowed by law in case of 
a foreclosure, 
Dated Detroit, this 28d day of og A. D. 1883. 
JOSEPH KUHN, 
WILLIAM LOOK, Assignee of Mortgagees 
Attorney for Assignee, 





OTICE OF LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 
Notice is hereby given that ‘’nomas 8. Fuar- 

niss and Henry A. Cleland, who respective- 
ly reside in the City of Detroit. Wayne 
County, Michigan, have formed a limited partner- 
ship under and pur-uant to the statutes of the 
State of Michigan in such case made and provide 
and that the terms of said partnership are as fi 
lows, to wit: First—The name or firm under 
which said partnership business is to be conduct- 
ed is Thomas S. Furniss and Company. Second— 
The general nature of the business to be transact- 
ed by said partnership is the manufacture and zale 
of druggists’ specialties, and the principal place 
of business of said partnership is to be at ngewe 
Wayne County, Michigan. Third—The names an 
respective places of residence of the general and 
special partners are as follows, viz.: Thomas | 
§. Furniss, of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, 
who is the general partner, and Henry A. Cleland, 
of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, who js the 
special partner. _Fourth—The amount of capital 
stock contributed to the common stock by said 
special partner, Henry A. Cleland, is the sum of 
three thousand dollars. Fifth—Said partnership 
is to commence on the twenty-first day of June, A. 
D. 1883, and is to terminate on the twenty-first day 
“Dated Detroit, June 21, 1883 

a roi une 21, . 

= THOMAS S, FURNISS. 

je26-7 HENRY A. CLELAND. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER 


—AND— 


State Journal of Agriculture. 





A Weekly Newspaper devoted to the industrial 
and producing interests of Michigan. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 


Terms, in Advance. 
Subscriptions..........-+.++.+20+. $1 65 Per Year. 








OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 
44 Larned Street, West, (Post and Tribune 
Building), Detroit, Mich. 





*,* Subscribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters regis 
tered, or procuring a money order, otherwise we 
cannot be responsible for the money. 


P. B. BROOMFIELD, 


Manager of Eastern Office, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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WHEAT. 





The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past.weeck were 22,990 bu., and the ship- 
ments were 74,762. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 732,041 bu., against 
738,078 last week, and 124,086 the corres- 
ponding week in 1882. The visible supply 
of this grain on June 30 was 19,418,915 bu, 
against 20,240,434 bu the previous week, 
and 10,555,446 bu at the corresponding date 
in 1882. This shows a decrease from the 
amount in sight the previous week of 
$21,519 bu. The exports for Europe for 
the week were 966,346 bu., against 683,- 
562 bu the previous week, and for the 
past eight weeks 6,044,821 bu, against 4,- 
761,612 for the corresponding eight weeks 
in 1882. 

The market has recovered somewhat 
from the depression of ten days ago, but 
is still anything but firm or active. 
Receipts have dropped to very small pro- 
portions, but apparently all that is need- 
ed. We do not look for any activity in 
wheat until the outcome of the new crop 
has been fully decided, and upon its re- 
sults will depend of course the price 
which the stocks now on hand as well as 
the new crop will realize. Dealers are 
therefore not at all anxious to invest their 
money, and business is“confined entirely 
to the immediate wants of the trade. 
Stocks are still large for this time of the 
year. 

Yesterday the market was dull and 
slow, and under the influence of unfavor- 
able reports frem Chicago the market 
declined 13c per bu. on spot No. 1. 

The follcwing table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from June 15th 





to July 9d: 
No.1 No.2. No.3 No.2 No.3. 
white. white. white. red. red. 
08 i 83144 115 1 08 
4 82 114 1 08 
9344 793% 113% 108% 
91 7 1 13 os 
96 go 113% ... 
S% 84% 112% 106% 
941% 80 112% 105 
94 eo 13% .... 
94 78% 112% 103 
923% 770 1: 10% «tz... 
921% vi 1 10 Siee 
i vb) 1 10 98 
75 1 08 97 
92 vi heed ~~ 
92 76 108 000 
ba 76 107% .... 
91 vi 1 053Z 
92% 7 106% .... 
92 T5% 107% 6% 
Rejected wheat sold yesterday at 71le per bu.. 


one week previous at 704c per bu. 

Futures were very quiet, but little doing 
in any of the deals. Nothing was done 
in July wheat, which was entirely 
neglected. The following table gives the 
closing prices of the various deals each 
day during the past week: 


duly. Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Se bsks 1 034% 104% #107 
Wednesday........ Bbee ae een 
Thursday.......... Sie Kiet ieee 
NS. oe. cius een 1035, 105 107% 
Saturday.......... 104 106 108% 
| EEE 103% 1 05% 107% 


The press contains column after column 
of the most contradictory reports in re- 
gard to the new crop, and it would puzzle 
the most expert calculator after reading 
them over to form anything of an opinion 
of what the crop is likely to be. The 
winter wheat crop in the United States 
will be considerably deficient when com- 
pared with the fine crop of 1882, but the 
output has now better promise than a 
month ago. The deficiency may be fifty 
millions to eighty millions bushels. The 
spring wheat crop has good promise, with 
an expected output estimated by some as 
high as 130,000,000 bushels, against 115,- 
000,000 bushels in 1882. The wheat crop 
of the Pacific Coast will be large. The 
Canada wheat crop does not promise so 
well as last year. The winter wheat crop 
of 1882 was 386,472,300 bushels. The 
estimated acreage of the winter wheat 
crop of 1883 is 27,734,200 acres, including 
3,839,000 for California and Oregon. It is 
yet to be determined how much of this 
area has been winter-killed and plowed 
up. The estimate has been recently made 
as high as one million acres. The Cin- 
cinnati Price Current estimates the crop 
of this State at 29,000,000, which is from 
four to five millions too high. In the case 
of Illinois and Ohio it is equally as much 
ont of the way. 

Recent reports to the London Daily 
News say: 

“The inhabitants of various Russian 
Provinces are aghast at the desolating 
progress of the plague of locusts. In 
telligence from the government of Chark- 
off that in that district the locust are 
swarming over and utterly destroying the 
crops of a fertile tract of 50,000 acres; 
also in the district of Novokapersch in 
the government of Voroneschki and in 
the neighborhood of Taganrog, the same 
frightful destruction of crops is going on. 
Energetic measures are being taken in 
Novokapersch to check the plague, and 
have voted 25,000 roubles and the Gover- 
nor is present in person. In Taganro 
the grain and locusts have been burne 
to stop the work of the destroyers. From 
Ton the intelligence is lament- 
able. The locusts in this tract are ravag- 
ing some 70,000 acres. Six thousand 
soldiers were sent to crush out the 
locusts.” 


The following table shows the prices 


ruling at Liverpool on Monday last, as 
compared with those of one week previ- 
ous: 


July 9. July 2. 

per cental. per cental 
Flour, extra State....... 128. 0 d. 128. O a. 
Wheat, No. 1 white..... 8s. 6 d 8s. 8 d. 
do White Michigan. 8s. 9 d 8s. 9 d 
do Spring No.2.... 98. 0 d 9. 5 d 
do Western new... 83.10 d 9. 0 d 





CORN AND OATS. 

The receipts of corn in this market. the 
past week were 6,754 bu., and the 
shipments were 969 bu. The visible 
supply in the country on June 30 amounted 
to 13,068,984 bu. against 6,965,867 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 
10,194,449 bu, against 1,427,154 bu. for the 
corresponding eight weeks in 1882. The 
visible supply shows a decrease during the 
week of 1,565,593 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 46,596 bu., against 
48,101 bu last week, and 31,551 at the cor- 
responding date in 1882. In the early 
part of the’ week the market was depressed 
and weak, with values tending down- 
wards. Towards the close there was a 
decided improvement in the condition of 
the market, part of the decline in prices 
being recovered. No. 2 ¢orn was in de- 
mand, and sold at 49} @494c per bu., new 
high mixed at 54c per bu. on Saturday. 
Seventeen cars of the former grade 
changed hands. The course of the Chica- 
go market was much the same as our own, 
the close of the week showing increased 
activity in the trade, with higher values. 
No. 2 spot sold there at 50}@50{c per bu., 
the same figures as were ruling one week 
ago. In futures, however,there has been 
a slight decline, July being now quoted at 
50%c, August at 514c, September at 51}c, 
and October at 51%c. The weather has 
not improved to any great extent, but the 
few bright days of last week were thought 
to be the beginning of a much needed 
improvement. These were followed, 
however, by clouds and rain, and a 
decided fall in temperature. There is yet 
time enough to mature a good corn crop, 
but a few days more of rain will seriously 
imperil a large portion of the crop in this 
State, and probably in some others also. 
There is less disposition to sell among 
holders, who begin to fear a great reduc- 
tion in yield as well as in quality. The 
market has also been strengthened by the 
continued activity of exporters, who are 
taking the cereal in quantities far in ex- 
cess of those of last year at this date. The 
New York market has also stiffened under 
this demand. In Liverpool on Saturday 
new mixed American corn was quoted at 
5s. 13d., the same figures as were ruling 
one week previous, with a steady market. 

The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 3,156 bu., and the ship- 
ments were nothing. The visible supply 
of this grain on June 30 was 4,005,007 bu., 
against 1,848,210 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1882. Stocks in this city Satur- 
day amounted to 18,188 bu., against 
27,127 bu. the previous week, and 12,184 
bu. at the same date last year. The visible 
supply shows a decrease during the week 
of 340,485 bu. Oats have suddenly be- 
come stronger, to the astonishment of 
those who“looked for lower prices this 
month,owing to the near approach of the 
harvest and the assurances of a large 
yield of this grain. Quotations in this 
market are 40c per bu. for No.2 white,and 
38c for No. 2 mixed. The Chicago mar- 
is also active, firm and higher, and it is 
hinted that a ‘‘corner” in July oats is in 
progress. If so, it will account for the 
unexpected strength shown the past few 
days in other markets. Cash No. 2 mixed 
are quoted in that market at 86ic per bu. 
In futures July delivery are selling at 
363, August at 29%c, and September at 
28%c. If the reports about the “corner” 
are correct, it is probable that oats will 
sell higher this month than for the next 
five or six. It will, therefore, be a good 
time to clear off any held on hand in ex- 
cess of probable requirements. In New 
York the market is reported firm but 
slow. Quotations there are as fol- 
lows: No. 3 white, 414@42c; No. 2 white, 
444@45c; No. 1 white, 52c; Western white, 
44@45c; State white, 45@52c; No. 2 
mixed 403@40%c; No. 1 mixed, 41c; West- 
ern mixed, 87@48c; No. 2 Chicago, 414c 


per bu. 
—— > o—_—_—_—_. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Butter has not improved any the past 
week, and 15@16c ? kb are the best rates 
for the finest lots of the offerings; 
now and then a particularly choice pack 
age is taken at 17c, while off grades are 
dull at 10@14c # tb. Some choicecream- 
ery has been sold at 20@2ic ® tb. The 
outlook is not favorable for any improve- 
ment at present, nor do dealers regard 
any advance in values probable while the 
intensely warm weather of last week is 
likely to be repeated. The Chicago mar- 
ket is reported fairly steady for the upper 
grades, at a shade lower prices than a 
week ago, white off grades are weak and 
neglected. Quotations there are as fol- 
lows: Fancy creamery, 21@22c; fair to 
choice do, 18@20c; choice dairy, 15@17c; 
fair to good do, 18@14c; common grades, 
11@12c. The New York market has also 
declined, and is far from being active at 
the reduced rates. The warm weather of 
last week made purchasers very conserva- 
tive, and they took only what was needed 
for actual wants. Quotations on new 
State stock in that market are as fol- 
lows: Fancy creamery, 23c; extra do, 21} 
@22c; choice do, 20@21c; fair to good do, 
19@194c; ordinarydo, 17@17}c; fancy tubs 
and pails, 20@21ic; fine do, 20c; good 
do, 17@19c; and fair do, 15@16c #® bh. 
Quotations on new western areas follows: 


Western imitation creamery, choice.... 16 @18 
Western do, good to prime............. 14 @15 
Western do, ordinary to fair........... 133 @ 

Western Gairy, DOSL.:......6.scccceseces 16 @Ii7 
OS rr errs 14 @i15 
Western dairy, ordinary................ 12 @13 


Western factory, best current make.... 14 
Western factory, fair to good........... 11 
Western factory, ordinary.............. 9 


The WV. ¥. Daily Bulletin, in its weekly 
review of the market, says: 

«Business on the butter market has 
been very dull, with a gradual weakenin 
of values all around. The narrow line 0 
demand from all quarters, warm weather 
and further liberal receipts have fully 
neutralized any hopes there may have 
been entertained of a ‘ bullish’ character, 
and with the accumulation looming up 
fuller and fuller on every failure to realize, 
holders exhibit nervousness. A goodtwo 
cents per pound has already been marked 





off the recent top asking rate,. and the 


feeling is growing that the safest plan ap- 
parent is a gradual shading until a ship- 
ping basis can be reached. Advices 
from the country report the product —_ 
in all sections, and everything favorable 
for a continuation.” 

The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending June 380 were 
414,848 ibs., against 891,102 tbs. the 
previous week, and 524,093 ibs. two weeks 
previous. 

Cheese has ruled dull and heavy, al 
though quotations on choice State makes 
are unchanged. For the choicest full 
cream State 114c is paid, and for the se- 
cond quality 10}@11c. Ohio cheese is 
selling to some extent at 94@10c } lb, and 
some choice New York at 114@12c. The 
Chicago market is also dull, with the out- 
look unpromising. Quotations there are 
as follows: Full cream cheddars, ? Ib., 
9@9ic; full cream flats, 9}@10c; flats 
slightly skimmed, 5@6c; common to fair 
skims, 3}@4}c; low grades, 1@8c ? lb. 
In New York the feeling in the trade is 
one of depression. The only stock t’ 
maintains its position with any degree of 
firmness is the very choicest, entirely free 
from the slightest blemish in either make, 
flavor or color. Other grades are weak, 
and buyers generally manage to secure 
concessions. Quotations in that market 
are as follows: 


Htate factory, Tancy,.....<...5 256.0226 10144@10% 
State factory, prime.................06 Ito 9% 
State factory, fair to good.............. 84@ 9% 
State factory, ordinary................ TK@ 8% 
SPIO SIBUB, OAOIOR.. 0 x oss ove ss sehlncscae 84@ 9 
Ohio flats, good to prim................ U4@ 8 
Creamery skims, choice.............-++ 5 @.. 
Creamery skims, good..............+-+ 5 @5% 
Creamery skims, fairo..............++ 4 @4% 
SRT: 5 wis. cis wis's en nine nels @ 3 


The WV. ¥. Bulletin of Saturday says of 
the market: 

“As noted before, the main cause of the 
trouble is the immature character of the 
cheese offering, too many factories hav 
ing continued to ship close to the hoop, 
each maker evidently afraid that his 
neighbor would sell out at a little the best 
rate, and thus we have been flooded with 
green, uncured stock which no one ap- 
pears satisfied with, even after they suc- 
ceed in getting an immense slaughter on 
cost. Furthermore, shippers have this 
week commenced to feel the influence of 
the recent heavy exports, and as the cheese 
comes under examination in the foreign 
markets advices are wired back that of the 
kind thus far seen there is quite enoughen 
route, and that either a decided improve- 
ment in quality or heavy shading on cost 
must form basis for further shipments. 
The chances are that the bulk of the ar- 
rivals will again be taken, but the close is 
unsettled, with only strictly fancy sustain- 
ed and the balance of stock weak and _ir- 
regular, with white rather forced forsale.” 

The exports of cheese from all Ameri- 
can ports for the week ending June 30th 
foot up 17,672,392 ibs., against 7,560,568 
tbs. the previous week, and 6,049,987 two 
weeks ago. 

The Liverpool market is quoted steady 
at 52s. per cwt. for choice American 
cheese, a decline of 3s. per ewt. from the 


rates ruling a week ago. 
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WOOL. 








The wool market in this State has now 
been open for about three weeks, and we 
cannot as yet see that there has been any 
appreciation in values such as usually 
takes place after the season has fairly 
opened. There is no doubt but that there 
is a firmer feeling among holders, and 
that the top price is more readily obtained 
by sellers than two weeks ago, but that is 
all that can be said. There is also more 
disposition apparent among manufactur- 
ers to lay in stocks at prevailing lowrates 
than was apparent some weeks ago, they 
having arrived at the conclusion that a 
stock of wool laid in at present prices 
cannot, in the nature of things, prove a 
poorinvestment. Washed wool is selling 
in the interior at arange of 28@32c per 
lb., with 80c the average price. Now in 
Boston Michigan X is selling at 35c per tb, 
As the cost of laying down wool in Boston 
is from 83@3}c per bb., even if Michigan 
fleeces were all to grade X wool, there 
would be a fair margin of profit for the 
dealers. But here is where the point 
comes in: <A good fleece of wool, such as 
is produced on our best grade flocks, con- 
tains a certain amount of delaine wool 
which sells at 40@42c per tb, and a 
certain amount of what is denominated 
No. 1 clothing wool, worth 39@4ic, and 
the balance is classed as X. The stapler 
sorts these grades out, and they are sold 
to the manufacturer for just what they 
are, while the price received for the X 
grade is the ruling one in governing the 
price paid to the wool-grower. The fact 
is the grower should have his wool graded 
and sold in the market for just what it is. 
The more of the high priced grades it 
contained the more money he would 
receive, while the ill-conditioned fleeces 
of the careless wool-grower would only 
bring what they are worth. If a farmer 
is enterprising enough to grade up his 
sheep to a high standard, and grow a fine 
quality of wool, he should have the 
benefit of it. At present his wool only 
goes to help the general average of the 
purchases made by the wool-buyer. A 
proper. method of buying wool on its 
merits would benefit the wool-grower and 
the manufacturer, and encourage farmers 
to grow a better quality of wool. 

The Boston wool market shows an im- 
provement in the demand from manu- 
facturers, and the sales have exceeded 
those for the corresponding week in 1882 
by nearly half a million pounds. The 
sales the past week were 1,647,600 ths. of 
domestic and 83,000 tbs. of foreign, a 
total of 1,730,600 ibs., against 1,308,800 
tbs. for the same week last year. The 
Bulletin of that city gives the following 
table of prices this year as compared with 
those ruling at same date in 1882: 

July 6, 1883. July 6, 1882. 
38@40 


OS SRR rs oe 42044 
i i Cae errs cre 33a 40@41 
lS Se eae se +» 45@46 49@41- 
Ohio X delaine...-.......-.+. 40@42 44@46 

In its review of the market that paper 
says: 


‘‘There has been a little better move- 
ment in Texas wools, with sales of short 
fine Texas at 24@25c, longer staple at 26@ 
274c, and medium wools at 24@28c. Very 
choice §-blood Kentucky and Indiana has 
sold at 82c, and Georgia wool at 27@27ic. 
Wools have come forward pretty freely 
from Missouri and Kansas, but are said 
to be a little backward in some of the 
territories. One or two commission 
houses have just received their first con 
signment from Montana. The heavy 
rains are also considered to have some 
effect in dampening the clip and delayin 
shipments in Michigan, Wisconsin - an 
Ohio;. -.-:--' : 

‘* New washed fleeces just received in 





this market are selling at an average of 


35¢ for Michigan; 87c for Ohio X; 88@40c 
for Ohio XX; 40@42c for fine delaine; 40 
@4\c for No. 1 clothing; and 43@45c for 
No. 1 combing. Dealers are generally 
disposed to meet buyers at these figures, 
except for such lots as their consignors 
have instructed them to hold.” 

Included in the sales of domestic fleeces 
in that market were 144,000 Ibs. Ohio X 
and above at 86@37c; 11,000 lbs. XX Ohio 
at 89@40c; 36,000 tbs Michigan X at 35@ 
36c; 6,800 tbs No. 1 Ohio at 40c; 88,300 tbs 
various fleeces at 85@41c; 800 Ibs coarse 
and No. 2 fleeces at 28@385c. The sales of 
combing and delaine fleeces comprised 
18,800 tbs Ohio fine delaine at 40@41c; 
13,000 lbs unwashed delaine at 25@27c; 
11,700 tbs medium combing at 40@48c; 
58,000 lbs Kentucky combing, principally 
at 274c. 

As to the New York market, our old 
friend, the U. S. Economist, appears to 
have scared off buyers, and business is 
nearly at a stand-still. What is New 
York’s loss is Boston’s gain, however, 
and the latter market becomes more and 
more important each year. The Zcono- 
mist says: 

“The new clip seems to drag every- 
where. Growers want more than wool is 
worth, and good money does not go out 
as freely as usual. The noble army of 
wool buyers, who yearly absorb so much 
of Eastern capital in wild purchases of 
wool, find that they cannot do as freely 
with money as usual. Ohio growers have 
had to yield in their demands, and in 
California and Texas prices are softening 
more or less, particularly on trashy woo). 
* * * * Two years of constant loss 
and a new tariff taking off equal to3 cents 
a pound on fine clothing grades are two 
causes for slow operations, let alone the 
fact that so much machinery is now idle. 
We fancy the fight will be stubborn, as all 
parties feel ugly about it and do not feel 
like handling wool at no profit.” 

The Commercial Bulletin takes a de 
cidedly different view of the situation, 
and appears to look for brighter prospects 
before long. Ii says: 

“Indeed to those of any experience and 
memory at all the present is not the worst 
market they have ever been called upon 
to chronicle by a great deal, either as to 
sales or tone, and in view of some of the 
“bear” reports it looks as though there 
was a determined effort to present matters 
in the bluest light possible by those who 
take any ‘ good fellows’ as their author- 
ity. Manufacturers are evidently short 
of stock, the cost of wool is unquestion- 
ably lew, and with the turn into the last 
half of the year there is hope that demand 
must soon revive into better proportions. 
Some trading has taken place in Ohio and 
Michigan at rates tending to show that 
concessions on the part of both buyers 
and sellers have brought an operating 
basis. ’ 

From our State exchanges we have 
compiled the following summary of 

SALES IN THE INTERIOR. 


The Dowagiac Republican quotes wool at 28 
to 35cents; unwashed, 18 to 22 cents. 


At Mason about 151,000 Ibs. of wool have 
been marketed; a considerable amount at 3214 
cents. 


At Quincy some fifty thousand pounds have 
been purchased, at prices ranging from 28 to 30 
cents. 


Pontiac Gazette: Quite a quantity of wool 
is being marketed here, at prices ranging from 
28 to 32ce. 


Tecumseh Herald: Wool comes in slowly. 
Prices range from twenty-eight to thirty 
cents. 


Portland Observer: About thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds of wool havebeen bought here. 
Prices range from twenty-eight to thirty-one 
cents. 


At Allegan about 110,000 pounds have been 
purchased, with prices ranging from 28 to 32 
ecnts per pound, thé latter only paid in a few 
instances. 


Lowell Journal: A large amount of wool 
has been marketed here within the past week, 
at prices ranging from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two cents. 


Lapeer Democrat: Wool is being marketed 
at a lively rate in Lapeer, the first grades run- 
ning from 28 to 30 cents, while the unwashed 
only command 28 to 20s. 


Howell Republican: Over 200 loads of wool 
were offered here on the 2d, and rates ranged 
from 28 to 33 cents. High rates are due to 
strong competition on the part of buyers. 


The Flint Globe says there were over 100 
loads of wool offered for sale in that city on 
June 30th, much grumbling over prices, and 
some loads hauled home again. Prices range 
from 20 to 30c. 


Mason Democrat: <A large amount of wool 
has been marketed in this city during the past 
week, prices being considerably firmer and 
slightly advanced. “Unwashed wool has brought 
18 to 20 cents, washed wool, 28 to 30 cents, and 
a few extra choice clips have sold for 31 to 32 
cents. About one hundred thousand pounds 
have been bought. 
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Tuk Goyer Bros., of Armada, Macomb 
County, write us that in the second vol- 
ume of the Merino Sheep Register, just 
issued, the ram Zack Chandler 169, bred 
by L. P. Clark, of Addison, Vt., is regis- 
tered as owned by Mr. J. C. Thompson of 
Romeo, when in reality he is jointly 
owned by Mr. Thompson and the Goyer 
Bros. : 
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Mr. Sou. Coox of Almont sends us some 
samples of wool from the fleece of a 
grade buck owned by him. The fleece 
was of 357 days growth, and weighed 32 
lbs.; the buck weighed 183 tbs. after being 
sheared. The samples sent have a length 
of staple of 2%inches, carry a fair amount 
of oil of good color, and well distributed. 
There should be a large amount of de- 
laine wool in the fleece. 

A CORRESPONDENT at Holt, Ingham 
County, writes: ‘‘The weather for the 
past eight weeks has been most unfavor- 
able for farming. Corn is looking hard, 
and in a good many cases will bea failure. 
Haying has commenced, but under un- 
favorable circumstances—cannot get time 
to wilt the hay before it is soaked again. 
If hay tedders are of any value we expect 
to know it this year. Wheat is rusting 
badly. Pasture is very abundant. Ap- 
ples will be scarce in this region; peaches a 
fair crop; cherries scarce; strawberries 
have been a good crop.” 
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From three different counties in the 
State we have received samples of heads 
of wheat which have been partially killed 
out, but what the cause was, a careful 
examipation failed to disclose. The head 
will be partially dead, of a dull brown 
color, the kernels in which are badly 
shrunken, the other part of the head 
being green and healthy looking. It is 
the middle of the head in some instances 
that has been killed, and in others it is 
either the upper or lower part of it. We 
have sent samples of the heads to Prof. 
Beal for examination. 
——_——_—_40¢———————— 
A branch of the Flint & Pere Marquette 


railroad is being extended from a _ point a 
little west of Farwell into the pine woods. 





It is aimed at a large quantity of pine lumber. 


WOOL AND THE TARIFF. 





How the Evening News is Pulling the 
Wool Over the Eyes of Its Readers, 





On Friday last the Hvsning News pub- 
lished the following extract from the 
Saginaw Herald: 

“The effect of a low tariff, or a tariff for 
revenue only, is now seen and experienced by 
tbe farmer in the wool market, and ought to 
convince the most blatant free trade advocate 
of the impracticability of their theory. The 
wool-growing industry, which was assuming a 
very prominent place among our industries, 
has received a thrust by the -reduction of the 
tariff, from which it will not soon recover even 
should the tariff be restored.” 

It then proceeded to pulverize the Her- 
ald in the following masterly style: 

‘There are just three allegations in the 
above utterance of our esteemed contem- 
porary, and there are also precisely three 
mis-statements of fact. 

‘1. The effect of a low tariff cannot 
possibly be seen or experienced in the 
wool market at present, for there is no 
low tariff in existence. The tariff on such 
wool as our farmers bring to market is 20 
and 30 cents per pound for washed and 
scoured respectively. At the prices which 
have been obtained at any time during 
the last 12 months or more, this is equiv- 
alent to 110 to 166 per cent on foreign 
wool, and is therefore absolutely prohib- 
itory against all foreign wool which comes 
into competition with our domestic pro- 
duct. In other words, it would cost from 
38 cents a pound upwards, besides the 
freight, to lay down a pound of foreign 
wool in our market in competition with 
the domestic article,and our own wool has 
not been sold at that price in three years. 
Wool at this time last year averaged about 
33 cents. It is now at 28 to 30 cents, but 
the change in the tariff has had absolutely 
nothing to do with its depression, as any 
body cansee for himself who gives the 
slightest attention to the subject. The 
tariff might be still further reduced 50 
per cent without seriously affecting the 
price of wool so far as foreign competi- 
tion is concerned. The foreign wool 
which has actually been imported has 
been used, not in competition with the 
domestic wool, but for the purpose of 
mixing with it in order to work it up into 
cloth. The more wool is brought in for 
tltat purpose the more of our own wool is 
used, the greater the demand and the 
higher the price. 

2. The thrust which the wool growing 
industry has received is one which it re- 
ceives regularly every year about clip- 
ping time, and which has this year been 
aggravated by the excessive over produc- 
tion in which the mills have been indulg- 


Merchants are crowded up with spring 
goods all over the country, and will not 
buy. The jobbers are also overstocked 
and the mills are choked up. Under the 
stimulus of tariff the industry has been 
over developed, and the periodical col- 
lapse which economists predict as a nec- 
essary and inevitable consequence of 
tariff has come on again. The mills of 
New England are consuming 7,000,000 
tong per month less than a year ago. 

hat fact is certainly reason enough for 
the stagnation in the wool market with- 
out going to the wool tariff reduction for 
the cause.” 

We have had our attention called to this 
article by three or four wool-growers, 
who asked that a reply be made to the as 
sertions it contained. We give the article 
in full, except a paragraph relating to the 
policy of the two great political parties, 
in which we are not interested. To the 
first assertion that ‘‘the effect of a low 
tariff cannot possibly be seen or experi- 
enced in the wool market at present,” we 
make a most emphatic denial. From the 
moment the agitation in regard to the tar- 
iff commenced in December last, the price 
of wool began to decline. When it became 
an assured fact that the tariff was to be 
modified—that is, lowered,—buyers were 
sent to the English colonial sales in Feb- 
ruary last to make heavy purchases. A 
number of millions of pounds of wool 
were bought, sent to this country, and 
placed in bond to await the the time when 
the new tariff went into effect. The price 
paid for this wool, with new duties added, 
was higher than domestic wool of the 
same grade could now be purchased for; 
but it has been released from bond, sent 
to the mills, and will have tobe used,thus 
displacing just so much of our own wool. 
The importers expected a greater reduc 
tion in the tariff than was made, but were 
disappointed. The results were that they 
paid too much for their wool, domestic 
wool was displaced to that amount, and 
the money spent for it has gone to enrich 
foreign wool-growers instead of remain- 
ing at home. This last point will un 
doubtedly please the News. Now, while 
the manufacturers were importing wool 
at wholesale, what were the dry goods’ 
importers doing? Let the following from 
the U.S. Heonomist (free trace) answer 
that question: 

“The long talked of tariff bill went in- 
to effect on the ist inst., and as a conse- 
quence we find that during one of the 
dullest business weeks in trade in thirty 
years 9,465 packages of dry goods, valued 
at $2,777,533 have been withdrawn from 
bonded warehouse and thrown upon the 
market, besides 6,578 packages, valued at 
$1,836;590, taken from board ship. Here 
we have 16,043 packages (large full cases) 
thrown upon the market during three 
working days, valued at $4,614,123. The 
largest quantity of any class of goods ap- 
pears to bein woolen cloths, the aggregate 
quantity thrown upon the market being 
4,347 packages, valued at $2,478,771. 

So we find that the dry goods men have 
$2,478,771 worth of woolens, bought 
abroad to take advantage of the change in 
the tariff! No wonder the dry goods men 
are not anxious to buy goods. They are 
loaded to the guards with foreign goods, 
which, like Dead £ea apples, have turned 
to ashes in their mouths. And, mind 
you, the the tariff agitation sent all that 
money abroad. But, according to the 
News, it did not affect the wool market. 
Good logic that! 

The News next observes that the tariff 
on such wools as our farmers grow is 
“equivalent to 110 to 166 per cent.” This 
is so ridiculous that we are ashamed to 
see a paper professing such a depth of 
knowledge on all subjects as the News 
claims it does, make it. The new tariff 
duties on clothing wools, which come 
directly into competition with our domes- 
tic wools, are ten cents } lb. on all valued 
at thirty cents or less, and twelve cents 
on all valued higher. The prices paid at 
the London sales for Port Phillip, Port 
Sydney and Australian wools, by Ameri- 
can purchasers, ranged from 14d. to 15d. 
? ib. (28 to 30 cents). On these the 
duties would be ten cents ® Ib. Will the 
News explain how ten cents ® tbh. duty on 
an article costing 30 cents ® tb. is 110 to 
166 per cent? It must be asingular kind of 
arithmetic that the “‘ wool” editor studies 
when he can figure out such astonishing 
results. < 





The next point we. would call attention. 


to is the statement that the foreign wool 
imported has not been used in competi- 
tion with our own, and that the more 
that is brought in the better price will be 
realized for home grown. This is the 
most utter nonsense. The wools imported 
into this country consist nearly entirely of 
two classes: First, carpet wool of so low 
a grade that it is only grown in half 
civilized countries, being more like hair 
than wool. This does not come into com- 
petition with our wools, and the tariff 
commission and Congress recognized that 
fact and reduced the duties upon that 
grade of wool to a much greater extent 
than on any other. Second, fine cloth- 
ing wools, generally of Australian 
growth, which come directly into com- 
petition with our fine wools. Some years 
ago, when it was necessary to have comb- 
ing wool with a length of staple of five 
inches, it was true to a certain 
extent that foreign wool had to 
be mixed with our short stapled 
fine wools. But that day has 
passed. Machinery has been invented 
that can comb wool only one and a half 
inches in length, and American manufac- 
turers do not import long wool any long- 
er. If the News editor had watched the 
London wool sales he would have seen 
that fine clothing wools, under the im- 
petus of American purchasers, kept firm 
and are yet selling at the same figures as 
six months ago, while the long coarse 
wools, formerly imported, dropped 2d. 
per lb., (4c), because neither American 
nor continental buyers wanted them. 
This statement of the News, therefore, 
might have been well enough some years 
ago, but is rank nonsense now. 

The second paragraph of the News’ ar- 
gument is sufficiently answered by the 
statements in regard to the imports of 
wools and woolen goods, and the fact 
that all industries, being more or less de- 
molished by the tariff agitation of last 
winter, the masses are not in a condition 
to buy as freely as a year ago. The 
clothing trade is very sensitive to the 
changed condition of the people at large, 
and is sure to reflect their prosperity or 





reverses, 
j Itis not the first time the News has been 


ing. We gave the facts a few days ago. ¢ caught in just such errors as those pointed 


out above. Some time ago it asserted 
that the tariff prevented the farmers of 
this State from using well bred animals 
from Canada to improve their live stock, 
on account of the great expense entailed 
by it. When we pointed out that pure 
bred animals for breeding purposes came 
in free, the Mews replied that they did 
not speak of pure bred stock but only of 
full blood stock. A very subtle distinc- 
tion which was no distinction at all. The 
News is not happy in its ideas when it 
strikes an agricultural subject. 

We would suggest in a spirit of kind- 
ness, that before writing further on the 
tariff its ‘‘wool” editor spend a few days 
reading up the wool and woolen goods 
trade, learn something of the qualities of 
the various grades of wool and their uses, 
the tariff and the duties on the various 
classes, as well as the recent changes 
made in it, so that he will be able to 
judge what ridiculous errors he has made 
in his reply to the Herald. We don’t like 
to see a neighbor make such an exhibi- 
tion of himself, and hope he will profit 
by our well meant advice. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 





Kalamazoo has a Women’s Club of over 200 
members. 


The liquor tax this year brings $9,261 to the 
treasury of Ann Arbor. 


D. C. Marsh, an old settler of Brighton, was 
fonnd dead in bed on the 3d. 


W. H. Blodgett, brakeman, was run over at 
Bay City last week, and is dead. 


: N. P. Frink, of Nashville, Barry County, 
a pioneer of that section, died last week. 


J. H. Thompson, of Grand Blane, has sold 
a fine ram lambs to be shipped to Austra- 
ia. 

A Tecumseh man expects to raise 100,000 


head of cabbage this season if the worms will 
let him. ‘ 


Charles Darling, 13 years old, was drowned 
while bathing in Kalamazoo River at Marshall 
last week. 


Lightning killeda babe in its cradle at Walter 
Wier’s house at Montrose Centre, Genesee Co., 
last week. ' 


The storm at Romeo on the 3d was so severe 
as to wash away the sidewalks on several 
streets. 


James Perkins, of Quincy township, Branch 
County, was killed by lightning July 4, and his 
barn burned. 


Flint Democrat has entered upon the thirty- 
sixth year of its existence. It is the oldest pa- 
per in Genesee Co. 


Duke McKenzie, who shot his wife near 
Midland last week and fled, has been arrested 
and lodged in jail. 


Willard Stuart, living near Eaton Rapids, 
hung himself in his barn on the 4th, owing to 
domestic unhappiness. 


Michigan University this year turned out a 
larger class of graduates in medicine and sur- 
gery than ever before. 


Tda Lyons, a 13-year-old daughter of Charles 
Lyons, of Cheboygan, was drowned in the river 
at that place on the 6th., 


Shipments of iron ore by water from Lake 
Superior iron ports have fallen off 50 per cent 
from those of last season. 


The Students Lecture Association of Ann 
Arbor, have bought a lot worth $25,000,and are 
going to put up a $15,000 building upon it. 


A woman is employed in the Flint marble 
works, and is said to do as good work with the 
chisel and hammer as any of the workmen. 


Saginawian: Matthias Buckrehmer, in the 
employ of F. L. Thomas, committed suicide by 
hanging himself in Mr. Thomas’s barn, on the 

rd. 


At Saginaw, on the 4th, a young son of Wm. 
Bliss, while attempting to board a moving 
—— under the wheels, and had both legs 
cut off. 


At Brighton, on the 5th, an incendiary fire 
destroyed J. M. Logan’s saloon, a loss of six 
hundred dollars to the owner and no great loss 
to the town. 

Water in the Grand River at Grand Rapids 
on the 2d was'so high that shops on the east 
side of the canal had to suspend business in 
consequence. 


A judgment for $4,500 has been obtained by 
Miss Daniels, against the city of Lapeer, for 
injuries sustained by falling through a defec- 
tive sidewalk. 


At Calumet, on the night of the 4th, a block 
of business houses and Oddfellows Hall were 
destroyed by fire. Loss, $25,000; insurance, 
about one-half. 


At Charlotte last week a man called at the 
sheriff’s office and _— himself up as a deser- 
ter of the United States army, desiring to be 
placed under arrest. 

At Adrian, on the 4th, l'ghtning struck first 
the house and then the barn of Mr. Quackin- 
bush, of Fairfield township, killing a horse in 
the latter building. 


Flint had Barnum’s circus on the Fourth, and 





the trains leading into the city were so crowd- ; 


—__ 


ed that scores of peopl 
stations along the tines. ere left at the Various 


Caro Jeffersonian: At Art 

: De] 
pe James Reid was playing in the ea ap 
vicious colt, he threw’ u 4 onan? 
vicious beast bit off the ore-finger, ” and the 


°o 

7 The Grand Haven saloons 

; ped vena ” on the 4th, 
ave entered the beverage dis ense 

men spent the night in the village refrigescy®™ 


A young lady dropped ab 

on the floor of the peatclies ore. 
while the room was full of : 
the mail, and many of the b 
her loss. 


Richmond Review: E. Gurry 

Was almost instantly killed ane enemas, 
Air Line, on the morning of the 4th, He bo 
deaf, and evidently not hearing the train phn 
ped on the track in front of the engine,’ 


The Wixom correspondence of i 

Gazette chronicles a aula which so of Ontiae 
beginning nor ending.” There’s a classical iL 
lusion which fits this case somewhere "te 
we’ve forgotten just how it comes in,’ ” 


Portland Observer: W. A. Flet 

] 1 ¢ - i r *tche 

mitted suicide by cutting his throat wine” 

razor, in afit of insanity, caused by overwo i 

— auty. He — studying for the ministy 
at the same ti ing i ity 

. e time working in a furniture 


blossomed out 
but liquor must 


of ammonj 
aton Ra ids 
eople Waiting fop 
ystanders wept at 


A market gardener of Buchanan tr 

ans 
some blackberry bushes from a went 
garden, and finds they thrive and bear abun. 
dantly. This year he will transplant more He 
= not cultivate them but allows the weeds 
a. prs hg ground, as the roots are shaded in 


A soap peddler did a good stroke of bus} 
DUsiINes 
in Caro recently, applying it to merchante 
windows in the shape of signs, warranting it to 
stand the weather. He had to get out or town 
— = — shower, or the irate tape sellers 
would have been pursuing him wi od i 
their eyes. , " on 


A Kalamazoo man, by way of tryi 

up a little excitement in that hang a ple 
day, and knowing there would probably be “no 
takers,”’ gathered a crowd about. him ‘ang off- 
ered to give away $20 for $15, $30 for $20, and 
at last $30 for $10, fortunately for him with- 
out any one’s being induced to buy. 


The Niles Republican says lightning 
sharpers are in that vicinity and Siriechane 
ers not to sign a contract of any sort Without 
submitting it to alawyer, nor unless the num. 
ber of feet,etc. are plainly written out in words 
and then adds that the probabilities are that 
they will find themselves ‘‘sold’’ somehow. _ 


The Holly Advertiser says the most disas- 
trous rain and hailstorm known for a long time 
visited that section on the 3d, the hailstones 
being as large as hens’ eggs. Much damage 
was done to windows; a photograph gallery's 
skylight was demolished and stock flooded, and 
goods in the store below damaged two hundred 
dollars worth. 


Flint Globe: Part of a new addition to 
store in the Fenton block recently tumbled 
down. The accident was caused by the crumb- 
ling of the basement wall, which was of stone 
The weather has been so wet ever since the 
basement wall has been laid that the mortar 
seems never to have “set,” to use a mason’s 
phrase, and the wall was simply a pile of stones 
and unadhesive cement. No one was hurt. 


Livingston County is said _to have a school- 
house so old and dilapidated that teacher and 
pupils have toget under the desks when it 
rains. The floor isso weak that the teacher 
fell through, and had to be helped out of the 
cellar with ladders ard ropes, and now the 
weak places are marked dangerous. The 
building is half a century old, and there is talk, 
which evidently ought to result in action, of 
putting up a new one. 


They had a fine time at Penckney on the 4th. 
Dr. Rynd, of Adrian, was the man who was to 
stir up the American eagle, he had not com- 
menced his address when the seats in the tents 
tumbled down. Whenthe big guns mounted 
the platform it trembled and finally gave 





(way entirely. 


After the address a cyclone 
tore the tent in tatters, and a bolt of lightning 
demolished the telephone. The Doctor still 
lives, but would not have escaped all these 
perils if his life had not been insured. 


Battle Creek Journal: E. T. Lovell brought 
to our office, recently, a specimen lock of wool 
from a Merino fleece taken this season from a 
sheep belonging to the flock of the Sheldon 
brothers, of Climax. The wool, which is two 
inches in length, is alternately of different col- 
ors; the first growth from the body of the 
sheep being white, the next black, followed by 
a white streak which isin turn succeeded by 
one of black growth. It isa curious freak of 
nature and worthy the attention of the stud- 
ents of animal physiology. Mr. Lovell informs 
us that the entire fleece had these alternate 
layers of white and black wool. 





General. 


Iowa now has no debts not covered by funds 
in her treasury. 


Archbishop Purcell died at Mt. St. Mary, 
Ohio, on the Fourth. 


There are now nearly $12,000,000 deposited 
in the Dominion postoffice savings bank. 


Bell, Conrad & Co’s spice house at Chicago 
was destroyed by fire last week, at a loss of 
$15,000. 


Ozaukee County, Wisconsin, was visited with 
a cyclone which devastated nearly every town- 
ship in it. 

Nearly 200,000 claims, aggregating $2,000, 
000, have been filed for rebate on tobacco, cig- 
ars and snuff. 


Joe Jefferson’s latest hobby is bloodedsteck, 
and he boasts of a herd of Alderneys on his 
Louisiana farm worth $75,000. 


Seven ice houses owned by Sargeant & Nich- 
ols, at Haverhill, Mass., were burned by an 1n- 
cendiary fire on the 6th; loss $40,000. 


Six car loads of gold and silver bullion have 
been shipped by special train from Helena, 
Montana, for a refinery at Newark, N. J. 


Gov. Butler vetoes a bill to levy a State tax 
of $2,000,000. He says the amount is twice 
too much and the money not needed yet. 


It is officially reported that there is no ye 
low fever in the United states except two cases 
on foreign vessels in quarantine at Ship Island. 


Various large cities report the chief instru- 
ment of death and wounding on the 4th te 
have been the toy pistol in the hands of chil- 
dren. 


Philadelphia is girdling its shade trees with 
tar as a protection from caterpillars. The 
pest is said to be growing more destructive 
every year. 

Passenger trains on the Union Pacific wil 
hereafter run from Omaha to San Francisco 
three days and a half, being a day less than 
heretofore. 


James Mulhern’s house at Joliet, Ill, was 
fired from firecrackers on the 4th, and two of 
his children, aged 6 and 8 years, burned 
death with it. 


Gadsen, Ala., had fireworks on the 4th not 
down on the programme. Fire cleaned out 
two blocks in the business center of the town, 
at a los§ of $100,000. 


Dark times in San Francisco. The city fail- 
ed to pay its gas bills, the companies shut 0 
the supply, and for two months the streets 
have not been lighted. 


Rey. Carl Schnolz, of the reformed church, 
of Calicoon, N. Y., was found dead by the 
roadside last week, and is thought to have died 
from hard drinking. 


By a collision on the Grand Trunk near Port 
Hope, on the 6th, two locomotives and twelve 
cars were demolished, a loss of $200,000. 
brakeman was badly injured. 


A couple ascended in a balloon with Prof. 
King, from Cleveland, on the 4th, and br 
married in mid air, afterward taking 3 flig 
through the air for a wedding tour. 


The San Francisco bank vaults contain 
opium valued at $2,000,000. Much of it - 
longs to Chinese capitalists. The banks regar' 
the drug as good security for loans. 


At Salem, Oregon, on the Fourth, the _ 
prison convicts made a strike for Jiberty- 


F.G. CHIDSEY 


(SUCCESSOR TO THOS. M'GRAW,) 








ON COMMISSION. — 
Foot of Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 





("Cash advances made on Consignments. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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. were killed, two wounded, and eight are 
ony tg No officers were wounded. 


i if ti has 
The editor of Texas Si ftings, Mr. Knox, 
challenged the sculptor D. B. Sheahan, toa duel 
pecause of a quarrel at the supper table in which 
Sheahan insulted Knox and a guest of his. 


yickes y yer, has 
Jenry Wickes, an aged Albany lawyer, 
anal about $50,000 of trust funds and 
money collected as attorney of Mrs. Catherine 
W. Van Renssalaer, of Greenbush, N. Y. 


c Smi i te. 

ateman & Smith, dealers in hats, caps, etc., 

at Toledo f ailed last week, and their establish- 

ment was closed by the sheriff. The liabilities 
of the firm are about $15,000; assets, $2,500. 


ill owned by Bleakie & Co., at Ames- 
aig mois was struck by lightning and 
burned last week, a loss of $100,000. Two 
hundred hands are thrown out of employment. 


1 seemed an unusually bad day for 
oo Vinee. Archbishop Purcell of Ohio, and 
Bishop McMullen, of Iowa, Catholic, and 
Bishop Pinckney, of Maryland, Episcopal, 
died on that day. 


: i try has 

One of the largest trestles in the country 
just been completed on the Pittsburg South- 
ern railroad at the mouth of Piney creek. It 
is nearly 900 feet long and 80 feet high at the 
highest point. 

Albert Bunger, a commercial traveler be- 
longing at Hamilton, eut his throat on the 
railroad track near Searboro, and then threw 
himself under an approaching train. He died 
two hours later. 

<elley’s saw mill, near Huntsville, Ala., run 
RBar an be labor, was the scene of a boiler ex- 
plosion last week. Four men were killed and 
eight injured through the carelessness of the 
colored engineer, 

>rof. Owings, Who made a balloon ascension 
oan Keokuk, Ia., on the 4th, is supposed to 
have lost his life. His balloon has been re- 
covered empty near Burnside, Ill., but nothing 
is known of the aeronaut. 


he umpire appointed to settle grievances 
PP nt speruhaes and miners in the coal busi- 
ness “split the difference” between the claims 
of the two parties, and his decision being ac- 
cepted, a strike is averted. 


Sixteen persons were fatally wounded by 
pistols in Chicago onthe 4th. The list of in- 
jured reaches 40. One man was so overwhelm- 
ed by despair at not being able to obtain a boat 
for a pleasure trip he had planned that he 
blew his alleged brains out. . 


H. H. Ludlum attempted a balloon ascension 
at Montrose, Pa., on the 4th, and when about 
40 fect in the air the trapeze rope caught in a 
tree, throwing the aeronaut to the ground. 
His injuries are expected to be fatal. 


At Skipurth, Miss., last week, a hunter 
named Jamison placed the muzzle of a gun at 
his side, and then ordered his son, aged seven 
years, to pull the trigger, under threat of death 
for refusal. The lad obeyed and the father is 
dead. 


The United States attorney general has de- 
cided that the fact that a lottery is recognized 
by a State as legal does not lessen the respon- 
sibility of the government in the premises. It 
is therefore probable that the Louisiana lottery 
will soon cease to exist 

Mayor Arnot, of Elmira, N. Y., and his aids 
were last week arrested for tearing up rails on 
the D., L. & W. road, newly laid in that city. 
It is an outcome of one of the usual contests 
between railroads and cities relative toincreas- 
ed facilities for the former. 


At South Royalton, Vt., riotous miners foreed 
F. M. Cazin, mine superintendent, to leave town 
and threaten to burn all mine property if 
wages are not paid. The miners’ wives have 
gathered bushels of stones in anticipation of a 
riot, in which they propose to have a hand. 


The creditors of McGeoch, Everingham & 
Co., the Chicago lard firm which melted re- 
cently, have been offered 50 cents on the dol- 
lar, payable within ten days, if they will sign 
an agreement accepting itas a settlement in 
full, and release the company’s property now 
attached. 


The Chicago street railway charters expire 
this year, and the city will have a right to pur- 
chase the roads at appraised value. The lat- 
ter, however, offer to pay an annual license of 
$50 per car on condition of renewed charter for 
20 years, and such proposition is now being 
considered by the city council. 


At Erie, Pa., on the 4th, Albert and Frank 
Kuhn, clerks, were both drunk in a street car, 
when Albert saw a young girl relative, aged 
nine years, playing on the sidewalk, and fired 
areyolver at her, killing her instantly. He 
claims he thought it loaded with blank cart- 
ridges. Seeing what his brother had done, 
Frank went and hanged himself. 


During a heavy storm lately and while guides 
were showing a large party through the Luray 
caverns, Virginia, the lightning struck one of 
the electric light wires and was carried into 
the caves, where it run over the wires from one 
end to the other. The electriclight globes 
were shivered into fragments, and the light- 
ning gathered into big balls along the wires 
and exploded with loud reports. 


Mr. Preston, acting director of the United 
States mint, says that under the act which au- 
thorized the coinage of trade dollars these 
pieces were coined for depositors of silver 
bullion at the mints and a charge imposed for 
coinage at a rate not to exceed the actual cost 
to the government of manufacture. They were 
not issued or paid out by the government in 
payment of obligations or exchange for other 
money, and Congress must fix the rate at which 
they shail be redeemed. 





Foreign. 


The Duke of Marlborough died at London 
last week. . 


Late despatches from Alexandria state the 
cholera is increasing hourly. On the 5th there 
were 111 deaths at Damietta. 


A man named Nelson, arrested at Coper- 
hagen for arson, has confessed that he started 
the great fire at the Victoria docks, in London, 
in 1881. 


All the Catholic bishops of Ireland have as- 
sented to resolutions condemning the action 
of the government in ‘“‘assisting’’ paupers to 
emigrate to the United States. 


On the 4th the elevator of a factory in the 
little town of Milan, in Voightland District, 
fell, slightly injuring the King of Saxony, and 
killing the Governor of the District and the 
manager of the factory. 


Ten thousand striking iron-workers in Staf- 
fordshire, Eng., last week visited various fur- 
faces where men were still at work and quench- 
ed the fires, the force of police being insuf- 
ficient to prevent them. Later several of the 
tingleaders were arrested. 


At the launch of the new steamer Daphne at 
Renfrew, on the Clyde, five miles from Glas- 
gow, Scotland, the vessel, when she left the 
Ways, turned completely over, throwing her 
deck company into the river and imprisonin 
many under her. She filled with water throug 
the port-holes and sank. Eighty bodies have 
been recovered from the wreck and it is be- 
lieved not lessthan 150 persons met their death. 





A Delicious Appetizer, 

That ensures digestion and enjoyment of 
food; a tonic that brings strength to the weak 
and rest to the nervous; a harmless diarrhaa 
cure that don’t constipate—just what every 
family needs—Parker’s Ginger Tonic. 








NEW, ADVERTISEMENTS. 











MICHIGAN 


FEMALE SEMINARY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Location delightful; school on Mt. Holyoke 
plan; influence Christian but not sectarian. Fine 
ibrary, cabinet, telescope and musical instru- 
ments. Fall term begins Sept. 6th, 1883. For 
catalogue address MISS M. ir SPRAGUE, 
jy10-tf Principal, Kalamazoo. 


MICHIGAN 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


The College year begins September 
Examinations at Oa. M. P eas: 
€ course of instruction has been so arran 
to have lectures in veterinary throughout yey 
The College has a full corps of competent’ Pro- 
fessors and ample facilities forinstruction in the 
natural sciences. 
. Send for catologue to 
3y10-8m - KR. G. BAIRD, Secretary, 











. July 10, 18838. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YOUNG MEN & WOMEN 


SHOULD ATTEND 


re il 
\ 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(2 Send for Journal. 


FOR SALE. 


Owing to the death of the late Andrew H. Cut- 
ter, all his real and personal] property is offered 
for sale very low to close up the estate. It con- 
sists of a very fine stock and grain farm of 340 
acres in Concord, Jackson County, Mich.; a farm 
of 60 acres in Spring Arbor Jackson Co. Mich. Two 
stallions, Joe Barker and Mambrino Waxy, and 
several very fine colts out of Black Cloud, Ham- 
let and other good horses; besides some very fine 
cattle and sheep. The farms will be sold on long 
time with asmall cash payment down if desired. 

For further particulars apply to 

MRS. A. H. CUTTER, Parma, Mich. 
or C. C. BLOOMFIELD, Jackson, Mich, 


ORTY-FIFTH QUARTERLY REPORT 
F of the Condition of the 


Wayne County Savings Bank. 
OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
At the commencement of business, July 2, 1883. 




















LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid up...............- $ 150,000 00 
Due depositors........... ........... 8,560,790 24 
Interest, premiums, exchange and 
Py RODE Goss 6x cn saksaucesuan ess 145,174 37 


$3,855,964 61 
RESOURCES. 
Cash in vault and on deposit in other 
banks, sudject to demand.......... $ 703,159 14 
Loans secured by collaterals......... 1,472,293 28 
Loans secured on unincumbered real 





ERIE sc sucssenssseehbasso sels ass. es 902,360 68 
Bonds—U nited States, School and oth- 
er municipal bonds (market 
value $665,000).............. 650,400 74 
Current expense account, including 
government and other taxes........ 6,701 67 
Furniture, safes and fixtures........ 4,225 12 
Collections in transit. ... ........2. 1,823 98 
Banking house and lot........... ... 110,000 00 
$3,855,964 61 


I do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this second 
day of July, 1883. 
Cc. F. COLLINS, Notary Public. 


N. B.—Money to loanin sums of $200 to $10,000 
on satisfactory securities, at current rates of inter- 
est. 

Municipalities, either cities, counties, townships, 
or school districts, contemplating issuing bonds, 
will find it totheir interest to correspond with 
this institution. 

All applications in person or by letter will have 
immediate attention. 

j9-3t $8. D. ELWOOD, Treasurer. 


When in Detroit and Looking for 


CARPETS, 


CURTAINS 


— 


Farmitre Coverings 


ABBOT & KETCHUM, 


have the Largest Stock and Best Variety in 
the State. 





A special purchase of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


34 yards long, from $1 35 per pair worth $2 00 
per pair. 


Agents for the “STANDARD” and ‘ AU- 
RORA ”’ Carpet Sweepers. 


ADDOt & Ketcham 


(41 Woodward Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
JHRSHY SI! 


RIVERSIDE PARK FARM, 


situated near Kawkawlin, a village on the Macki- 
naw Division of the M.C. R. R., four miles north 
of Bay City, Mich. 





This choice herd 
numbering near- 
ly forty, is head- 
ed by the young 
bull Farmer’s 
Son 6267. First 
Prize at Michi- 
gan State Fair in 
1882, in yearling 
class. His sire, 
the justly cele- 
brated Farmer’s 
Glory, bas won 
more prizes than 
any bull ever im- 
ported into this 
country. 

Orders are now 
taken for some of 
Some choice animals for 
Visitors welcome. Address 

ISAAC MARSTON, Detroit, or 
J.F. MULDRAGH, Manager, 
Kawkawlin, Mich. 


RENICK 


HOSES OF SHARON 


PUBLIC SALE 


WEDNESDAY JULY 18,’83 


I will sell at public auction on my farm, six miles 
from Winchester, Ky., sixty head of Shorthorns, 
all bred by myself, and all descended from the cel- 
ebrated cow imp. Rose of Sharon by Belvedere. 
The success of this herd in the show rings in 
Kentucky and other States, the number of herds 
that are headed by Rose of Sharon bulls, and the 
large number of females that have been exported 
to distinguished breeders in England and Scotland 
attest its appreciation by the public. 
The portion of my herd offered consists of youn 

and desirable animals constituting its choice ro | 


loom. 
TWENTY YOUNG COWS. 

with calves.by their side or in calf; twelve two- 
year-old heifers: twenty yearling heifers and 

eifer calves, embracing all the females dropped 
the past two years; 3 aged buJls and seven bull 
calves, all Roses of Sharon, will also be sold. 

Catalogues will be ready by June ist, and can be 
had on application to P. C. Kiwp, Lexington, Ky., 
or myself at Clintonville, Ky. 


j19-jy3-10 ABRAM RENICK, 


PIC Extricator i.ti¢sninas'sgiving 


to WM. DULIN, Avoca, Potawatamie Co., Iowa, 


his bull calves to come. 


sale. 














m ENSILAGE CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS, 1882 and " 
mg 1883, 30c. each. N.Y. Plow Co., 55 Beekman St., N.Y. 

















QITUATION WANTED as an Engineer, would 

sd tehend run a — SipeRr ne had 
erience, ress A j 

Micuicax Farmer Office, icici 


ee eee ana ne B2SBBRGaBREaS 


Pes, eeepu 8 & 5-8 8 wt ln ne ae 
































NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE “BUCKEYE 








” SPRING 





-TOOTH CULTIVATOR. 
FOUR COMPLETE MACHINES IN ONEY 


First: Beats any Cultivator made for Corn. Second: Will work a harder Summer Fallow than any Fallow Cultivator. 
Will tear up less Sods than any Floating Harrow. Fourth: Is a first-class Broadcast Seeder. 











Third: 


P. P. MAST & CO., Manufacturers, Springfield, Ohio. 


E. P. BURRALL, State Agent, Jackson, Michigan. 





_NEW STYLE, 


BUCKEYE 








Works easy and throws 
a constant stream. : 

Has Porcelain Lined 
and Brass Cylinders. 

Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force 
Pump in the world for 
Deep or Shallow Wells. 

Thousands in use in 
every part of the United 
States. 


Never freezes in winter. 

Send for Circular and 
wees, giving depth of 
. well. 


MAST, FOOS & CO., 


a. / 

4 

| Ca Manufacturers, 
a © SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


8 90,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


& WOMAN OR CHILD CAN USE THEM. 








of 


SEPARATOR. 


New Principle. Nothing like it. Best Made. 
The Rumely Traction, Plain, Portable and Skid 
ENG NES Excelin Simplicity, Durability, Construc- 
tion, Power and Economical Use of Fuel 
and Water. Full Assortment. of Sizes, Mounted and 
down horse powers, etc. _ Don’t buy until you haveas 
certained the Points of Superiority of the Rumely 
Goods. Warranted best made. Catalogue free. 
Address, M. & J. RUMELY . La Porte, Ind- 


Slie's Bide Door Hanger 


It docs away with the iron track, 
and is the only hanger that 


Cannot be Thrown Off the 

rack, 
4 thereby obviating the great diffi- 
culty that has heretofore existed 
with all other Hangers. It is 
stronger and less liable to break, 
runs easily and will not get out of 
order. 


The Kidder Slide Door Hanger Co., 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
Address all orders to 
B. J. FLUMMERFELT, M’gr., 
Romeo, Mich. 


Peninsular Steam Heat 


FRUIT DRIER. 


FOR FACTORY USE. 


Eclipses All Others. 


NEW PROCESS. 
{S* Write for Descriptive Pamphlet, address 


GRANGER & SIBLEY, Armada, Mich 


A No. | Farm For Sale 
he farm owned by the late Abel Beers, in Ben- 
nington, Shiawassee Co., Mich., 8% miles south of 
Owosso, 4 miles north of Perry, astation on the 
Chicago and Grand Trunk Railroad. The farm 
consists of 280 acres of first class farm land, 220 
acres wellimproved. Two good houses, two large 
barns, two never-failing wells, two windmills, 65 
acres of wheat on the ground, 120 acres seeded 
down. Near school and church. For particulars 


apply on the premises or address 
MRS. CATHARINE R. BEERS, 
al7-tf 








x 


very purest and best Bates sires. 


selves to the admirers of Bates blood. 


stances he has bred their dams. 


800 acres. 


SUMMER SERIES 


entucky Shorthorn Sales 


JULY 238d, The Hamiltons, Mt. Sterling, Ky., will sell at Lexington, Ky., 50 head 
choice Shorthorns from their celebrated Flat 
lies they are now breeding—Kirklevingtons, Places, Cunstances, Alexander, Miss 
Wileys, Josephines, Gentle Annie Phyllises and Flat Creek Marys, topped with the 


reek herd of the superior Bates fami- 


JULY 24th, Messrs. Estill & Hamilton, Lexington, Ky., will sell about 60 head of 
well-bred Shorthorns of the following families: Renick Roses of Sharon, Flat Creek 
Marys, Josephines, Gentle Annie Phyllises, Goodnesses, &c. 
get of the Bates and Rose of Sharon bulls 4th Duke of Geneva, Grand Duke of Ge 
neva, Barrington Duke, Barrington Duke 3d, 14th Duke of Sharon, Duke Ranock, 
and 38d Duke of Flat Creek, and embrace the entire partnership herd. 
are young, healthy, regular breeders, mostly red and good individuals. 


JULY 25th, J. V. Grigsby and Robinson Bros. will sell at Winchester, Ky., 60 kead 
of choice cattle. Mr. Grigsby’s offering will consist of about 20 head of pure Bates 
Craggs, including 3 or 4 very fine Young Bates bulls, and one of the best bred J 
Princesses to be found. The owner thinks this at least as good a lot of Bates cattle 
individually as he ever saw offered for sale. 
pick of their herd, including 7463 2d Duke of ‘Barrington and his very superior calves. 
Our cattle are young and fine and highlv bred—Barringtons, Peris, 
Victorias, Bates-topped Marys, Phyllises, Rose of Sharons, Josephines, &c. 


JULY 26th, Messrs. B. A. & J.T. Tracy 
ter, Ky., over 50 head of highly-bred Shorthorns, including 22 head of highly Bates- 
topped Young Marys, some of them having six and eight Bates tops. 
this family are second to none in the country, either in breeding or individual merit. 
Seventeen Young Phyllises and Josephines by the same Bates sires, also some Bates 
cattle of the Craggs sort, and highly Bates-topped families that will commend them- 


These cattle are the 


These cattle 


Robinson Bros. will sell 40 head, the 
Tiss ,Wileys, 
and W. D. Thomson will sell at Winches- 
Two bulls of 


JULY 27th, Col. Wm. M. Irvine, Richmond, Ky., will sell 54 head, his entire valu- 
able herd—Mazurkas, Young Marys, Georgianas, Mason Victorias, Tinys, Lady Caro 
lines by Newtonian, White Roses by Publicola, Cleopatras, &c. 
been bred by himself, reared in the open fields summer and winter, and in most in- 
If not sold privately before he will sell 50 head of 
highly bred Southdown sheep, also two blue grass farms, one 200 acre tract,the other 


His herd has’ all 


For catalogues address each at their respective postoffices. Lexington, Winches- 
ter and Richmond are all connected by railroads. 


DIRECTORY 


Michigan Breeders, 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns, 


OHN F. DREW, Jackson, breeder of thor- 
oughbred Shorthorns. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale, Correspondence solicited. Residence 
seven miles north on Gravel Road, 
b Fy BROOKS, Novi, Oakland Co., breeder of 
J thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle and J ersey Red 
swine; stock for sale. Write for prices. my29 
D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle and thorough- 
bred Jersey Red Hogs. Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. my15-6m* 




















ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola -Center, 
Livingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulls and heifers for gale. 
Terms reasonable. my8-ly 





S. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich.,. breeder of 

J, Registered Shorthorns of leading families— 
Pomonas, Floras, etc. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale. apl0tf 


OBT. MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 
horses and Poland China Hogs. Stock for gale. 
Terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 








H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
heep. je27-ly* 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 

see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, breeder of Shorthorns, 
« Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and a 
families. Stock for sale. <All correspondence 











receive prompt attention. jal7-8m 
M. BALL, Hambur, act so Co., breed- 
er of Shorthorns. Principal families. Rose 


of Sharon, Phyllis and Youn 
ef Thoroughbred American 
China swine. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester,Oakland Co.,Mich 
breeder ef thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkshire 
swine. Stock forsale. Write for prices. fl4ly* 


M. & ALEX, McPHERSON, Howe 

Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle an 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 
able. j2-ly 


J M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Ridge Farm, 
eJ+ Lima, Washtenaw Co., breederof Shorthorn 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 
for sale. jny1-83-ly* 


ary; also breeder 
erinos and Poland- 











HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


CHANDLER, breeder of orns and 
A. Suffolk and Essex ewine. Sook fan Sale. 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome, Mich, nozs 


EO. B_ COLK, Lansing, Mi 
Berkshire and Suffolk Sw Fay = - 
stock recorded Correspondence solicited. 0108m 


W. JONES, Richland, Kalamazoo 
«breeder of pure bred Poland Chinas, 3 
breeding stock all recorded in the Ohio and 
can Poland China Records. 819-6m 


MPROVED BERKSHIRES of best strains 
Dricoa — — by vine ~e So Sons, walk 
» Ont. For particulars ss CHARLES 
SWANN, Farmer, Walkerville, Ont. je20-8m. 


w. TUBBS, Delhi Mille, Wahtenaw 
Chester White Swine Also Silver Ham 
burg fowls. Choice Stock for sale — 


Chester Whites. 


RANK C. CREGO, breed 

the choicest strains of Chester White’ Baines 
Parties feed Ngo ng is strictly first-class, at 
reasonable prices, should add ’ 
Strickland, Isabella Co., Mich. oe 


ICHARDSON & REED, Jack b 
R and ship of Chester White ‘Suan, 


























reeders 
are now ey zl book orders for spri a... 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Coun Mich., 
+ breeder and shipper of Chester White 

bred from stock obtained from the celebrated 

of S. H. Todd, Ohio, and 8. G. Ta: lor, Cass 
Mich., and the best strains of bl in Dlinois 
Pennsylvania, Young stock for sale, not akin, 


Also Shorthorn Cattle. Corres cited, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. _— a — 


New York Breeders. 


SHEEP.—American Merinos. 


J. CONKLIN, Dundee, Y Breeder 
x ie of registered Merino pg You stock 
for sale. Correspomdence solicited, my9 ly* 


Ohio Breeders, 


SHEEP—Spanish Merinos. 





















































CAMPBELL, Pittsfield, Lorain Coun 
E. Ohio, breeder of thoroughbred ein Met: 


no Sheep. Prize Winners, Stock for sale. s19-ly 





W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron Co., 0) 
S. Breeder of thotoughbred "Spaneh Motes 
Sheep; all registered in ster, Fine 


ermont 
stock always for sale. s19-ly 








r= MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale, 
both bulls and heifers, on reasonable terms, Cor- 
respondence solicited. j2-6m* 


8. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 

A, thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families repre- 
sented: Oxford Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bell 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. ap10tf 


LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 
eJ , Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep. Stock for sale. 


a McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co., breeder 
ey of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale, Correspondence solicited, 


J E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 
. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican sheep, Poland-Chinas and Jersey Red swine, 
aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 


E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
. breeder of Shorthorns, also Merino Sheep. 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solicite 


Holsteins. 


R G. WASHBURN, Litchfield, Hillsdale Co., 
LY, breeder of and dealer in thoroughbred and 
imported Holstein Cattle. First-class stock for sale 


M. A. ROWLEY, breeder and dealer in 
Dutch Fresian (Holstein) Cattle and Regis 
tered Berkshire Pigs. Residence, one half mile 
west of Grand Trunk Depot, Mt Clements. 010-3m 


K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
* er of thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 
farm, three miles south. 013-ly 


UNDERWOOD, Addison, breeder and 
. dealer in Holstein cattle. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 






































Devons. 





, : arp j ite 
ARNOLD, 
— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


-—— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine. 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J.C. C. H. R.,> 
and Registered Merino Sheep. 





Poland Chinas still a specialty Herd establisned 
in 1869. Is the largest herd in the State. Is em- 
gry a herd of prize winners, Stock ali dark 
n color and faultless in style, consisting entiret 
of the most noted families of the day. Pigs of 1 
sired by five boars of the highest breeding, includ- 
ing U. S. of Riverside No 2051, Black Tom, sired 
by Tom Corwin 2d No 2037, Hopeful, sired by Hope- 
ful No 941, and others of like quality. Pairs and 
trios not of kin. Stock all registered in Ohio P. 


C. Record. Special rates by American United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. For — 


prices and particulars address as above. 
All correspondence promptly answered. mr2?-ly 





Fertilizer Attac 


/ 









ae 


Se 


JOHNSON, CERE 


CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
hment, Spring Hoes or Corn Planter. 
Fa FORCE FEED GRASS SEEDER 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, 


evenly and accurately any of the various kinds of 


Phosphates or Guano Wet or Dry. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop. 


No GRAIN DRILL in the market can perform so 


by great a variety of work. - Many thousands in use. 


(Send for DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 


& TRUMAN,®1 &83 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





TRADE 


rew2%5 LONDON PURPLE "isi" 


MARK. 


te If nearest dealer has not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO., Limited 
P. O, Box 990, No. 90 Water Street, New York, who will send prices and testimonials. 





SPRINGDALE HERDS. 
TURNER & HUDSON 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


—IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF— 


Berkshire, Suffolk & Poland-China Swine 


Largest, best and most sommiete Dae of these 
breeds, and finest piggery in Michigan. Neither 
pains nor expense have been spared in getting 
these choice herds together. We warrant satisfac- 
tion to all who may favor us with orders. 


All Breeding Stock Registered. 








Highlander Hambletonian 


will stand at my barn in the township of Bruce, 
Macomb County, during the season of 1883, Terms 
$15 toinsure. He is a large horse, standing 16% 
hands high, fine looking, good disposition, is a 
blood bay in color, with small star in forehead, 
two white hind feet, and black points. He is high- 
ly bred. For particulars address 


ROBERT MILLIKEN, Almont, Mich. 





Pittsburg, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 
Disirable Farm For Sale. 
The ‘Mission Farm,” adjoining the village of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., consisting of 160 acres, can be 
purchased on easy terms. There are 120 acresim- 
proved; well fenced and underdrained; good build- 
ings; fine fruit and splendid water in abundance. 
Within half a mile of depot renders it very desira- 
ble for a home. Stock, fruit, garden or grain 
farm. Information can be obtained at the farm or of 
f6-tf GEO. A. BAKER, Saginaw Mich. 








will be mailed free to all applicants, 
to all farmers and gardeners. 
CATALOGUE OF DUTCH BULBS, 
Flowering Roots and Choice Winter Wheats, 
ready for mailing August 15th. Send for it. 
TURNIP SEEDS, new crop ready in July. 
Write for prices. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 





MAILED FREE. 
Our Annual Illustrated 
Spring Catalogue of 


P? SEEDS,BULBS,PLANTS 
& FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Address 


MICHIGAN SEED CO. 
211 Woodward Avenue, 


Detroit, Mich. 









THE GARDEN WALL” and 100 
“Over other Choice Songs and Ballads words 








G50 Secs ere eee 


and music for16c. Patten & Co., 47 Barclay st, NY 


SHORTHORN BULL FOR SALE. 


The bull Michigan Archduke 6th got by Mar- 
quis of Oxford 39861, out of Duchess of Cambridge 
by 22d Duke of Airdrie 16695. He was calved No- 
vember 10, 1880, bred by Avery & Murphy, and 
one of the best bred bulls in the State. His stock 
are all fine animals. Will be sold very reasonable 
as I cannot use him much longer, Address 
my29tf WM. CONLEY, Marshall, Mich. 


SEVEN KENTUCKY-BRED BULLS 


FOR SALE. 


at very reasonable prices. Rose of Sharons, Jo- 

sephines and Young Marys. Color, reds and dark 

roans. Correspondence promptly answered. f 
WM. & ALEX. McPHERSON, Howell, Mich. 


: FOR SALE. 


A JERSEY BULL CALF, Kathrilla’s Yokum 
No. 9889; dropped April 4th, 1883; sire, Syring’s 
Yokum No. ob46, bred by Richard Goodman, dr., 
Lennox, Mass. ; dam, Kathrilla No. 12398, bred 4 
Hon. Frederick Billings, Woodstock, Vt. Bot 
strains noted butter stock. Price, $75.00, Address 
jy- TIMES PRINTING CO., Owosso, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


To the Breeders of Merino Sheep: I have 18 
very fine Rams for sale, sired by F.C. & A. A. 
Wood's ram Sheldon, All registered in Vermont 
and Michigan Registers. Correspondence solicited 

y2ott JAS. W. DEY, DEVERAUX, Mica. 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
§8 Griswold Street, Detroit. Mich. Sales conducted 
throughout the State. Well posted in 

and breeding. 























‘*k in your own town. Termsand $5 out 
$66 free. Addiess H. Hautet & Co., Portland, 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOSK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 






_— ess 
sy = 
a S33 
S$ ae 
fs. yee 
"$3 hes 
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fas Reg 
2s eo. 
ask Young aaa je 2§ 
2 SrweL Line ON.*” Sad 


CLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 
HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 
Onr-customers have the advantage of our many 
years’ experience in breeding and ——— large 
collections, es ey different breeds, 
low ecause of extent of ness and low 
rates of transportation. Catalogues free. Cor 
respondence solicited. Mention MicHigaAN Farm- 
ER. ap4-6m. 


POWELL BROS. 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn. 


TWENTY 


Percheron- Norman Horses 
WILL ARRIVE 


At Oaklawn Farm, 
WAYNE, DU PAGE C0., ILLS. 


&5 miles West of Chicago, ou 
.W.R’y. 


APRIL 10, 1883 









4 


The First Installment 


OF HUNDREDS 


To be Imported from France 
THE COMING SEASON 


M. W. DUNHAM, 


Who is determined to sustain_the reputation 
Oaklawn has attained as the Greatest Im- 
onetnm 206 Breeding Establishment 
fn the World. tet 
100 Page Catalogue sent free “on application. 
Contains over 40 illustrations and the history of 
the Percheron race. Order Catalogue |“ M," 


A J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland Co., pro- 
. prietor of Oakland Herd of Registered 
Devon cattle. Awarded seven prizes at late State 
Fair on nine head—two firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds. Stock for sale. 826-ly 


a 








Jerseys. 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 

_e Mich. Stock of the Alphea and other noted 

strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 

Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm, 44 mile east of village. 











Galloways. 


R B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johns 
1, P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, American 
Eerino sheep and Essex hogs. 
solicited. 





Correspondence 








Herefords. 


ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. 
Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. 
Solicited. 





x David 
me 


SHEEP.—Merinos. 


J C. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County, 
e), breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merino 
Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. may8-ly* 


T. SHORT, Coldwater, breeder of thorough- 
.. bred Merino sheep. Stock in both Vermont 
and Michigan Registers. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. my8-6m 


AKE BROS., Wixom, Oakland Co., breeders 
of Registered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 
Correspondence solicited. f13-ly. 

















FOR SALE. 


A choice lot of American Merino bucks, Poland 
China swine bred from some cf the best families in 
Ohio and Michigan. Also some choice young 
Shorthorn heifers and bulls. Prices reasonable. 
Correspondence solicited. All stock guaranteed. 


L. K. BEACH, 
Box 450, HowEiu, Mich. 


A.J. MORPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 


POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL OR SILVER CREEK, MicH. 

My herd is dark in color and bred from the most 
noted herds of Ohio and Michigan, Pigs sired by 
Arnold’s Sambo, Black Tom, Hopeful. Murphy's 
W.S. and Dixie. Stock first class, Prices reason- 
able. Special rates by express. 025 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice 
strains All Herd Book registered, Will 
very reasonable at private sale, 


B. J. a 


FOR SALE. 


A four year old Hambletonian mare by Lonis 
Napoleon; dam, a granddaughter of Mambrine 
Chief. Also two Shorthorn cows cHEAP, three 
and six years old; dark red, will calve in two and 
four weeks; registered stock. Also an imported 
Cotswold ram. Address 

jel2tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 





ol7- 








apis 








B. HAMMOND, breeder of Registered Me- 

¢ rino Sheep, proprietor of ‘Prairie Home ™ 
Stock Farm, Kalamazoo, Mich. Stock for sale at 
all times. jal6-ly 


DAM DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breeder of 
registered and unregistered American Meri- 
nos. Stock for sale on very reasonable terms, 
Correspondence solicited. d26-ly 








E J. & E. W. HARDY, Occola Center, Llv- 
“4, ingston Co., breeders of Registered Merino 
Stock for 


Sheep, tracing to best Vermont flocks. 
8196m* 


sale. Correspondence solicited. 


H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Michigan, 
. Breeder of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece ¢ 
specialty. m30-6m 


M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 

ok — Prd weg all ~— a good stock of 
iter erino sheep of my own breeding 0) 
Naltction in Vermont. Stock always forsale, 


W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Po 
iand-China Swine. Achoice lot of young stock for 
sale at reasonable prices, Correspondence solicited 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder o} 
Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 
Sale. Correspondence solicited, 


LN. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer ix 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 

Rams for sale. ae see solicited. Resi 
dence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich, 


8. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakland 

. Co., breeder of Registered Merinos, bred from 

the best flocks in Vermont. Also high grades’ 
iwes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor- 
oughbred Merino Sneep. <A large stock con- 
tantly on hand. jai?-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 

* oughbred Merine ean pe. pr pom in Vermont 

ster. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed. 

ig, together with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasin 
elsewhere. ja31-8m 


ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Y 
stock for sale. Correspondence solicited 181-1 



































S hropsbire Downs. 


ESLEY J. GARLOCK, Howell. Michigan. 
The only flock and herd of imported Shro 

shire sheep and improved Chester-White hogs in 
Livingston Co., and the oldest established in Cen- 
tral Michigan. All lambs this season from the 
imported prize rath “‘ Roderick Dhu,” bred by T. 
A. Parry, Shropshire, England. Orders for young 
stock taken now. 
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' Now is the time to 
YOUNG MEN iz istsiiiyi 
Written guarantee 











ven to furnish paying situations. For term ad- 
88 Commercial & 8.8. Telegraph College, AsaArbor, ich, 


““SCOTCH COLLIES.” 


Lords of the Highlands. I am breeding them 
from the best and purest imported stock, and have 
lately made several additions to my kennel of col- 
lies of superior individual excellence. I have also 
three of the finest breeding yards of Plymouth 
Rocks in the west. My Berkshires are herd regis- 
tered. Send for circular. Address 

mré6tf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mieh. 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 h 
including descendants from some of the most no 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. C. 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited, 

B. G. BUELL, 
Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 
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Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 
Fresh Importation of Holsteins, 








Our importation of Holsteins or Dutch-Friesians 
has just arrived in good shape, and are ‘a very nice 
lot. Wecan spare a few first class animals at rea- 
sonable prices, Apply to 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 
North Farmington, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Imported Hampshire and Southdown Yearling 
Rams, and Berkshire Pigs of approved bre 
for sale. Address, |McGREGOR& PHILLIPS, 
Alta Vista “oe Farm, St. Clair, 
mr27-tf. 


TO CATTLE BREEDERS 


A Diagram of a pedigree affords the best means 
for a study of the breeding of an animal, Dia- 
ams of pedigrees correctly arranged; sale or 
erd catalogues compiled ready for printing— 
guaranteed correct. 


L H. BUTTERFIELD, Jr., 
Secretary Shorthorn Cattle Breeders’ Assoc., 
je12-8m Port Huron, Mich. 


CIDE 


PRESSES, GRATERS, SORGHUM 
Cider and Fruit Evaporators, Steam 


‘017-tf 




















talogue free. 
Fire. Illustrated Catalog’ N, it, Mich. 
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Poetry. 


HOW THE WOMEN WENT FROM DO- 
VER—1662. 











The tossing spray of Cocheo's fall 

Hardened to ice on its rocky wall, 

As through Dover town in the chill, gray dawn, 
Three women passed at the cart-tail drawn. 


By the meeting house in Salisbury town 
The sufferers stood in the red sundown, 
Bare for the lash. O pitying Night, 

Drop swift thy curtains and hide the sight. 


With shame in his eye and wrath on his lip, 
The Salisbury constable dropped his whip. 
** This warrant means murder foul and red; 
Carsed is he who serves it,”” he said. 


*tShow me the order, and meanwhile strike 
A blow at your peril,” said Justice Pike. 
Of all the rulers the land possessed, 
Wisest and boldest was he, and best. 


He scoffed at witchcraft; the priest he met 
As man meets man; his feet he set 

Beyond his dark age, standing upright, 
Soul-free, with his face to the morning light. 


He read the warrant: ‘“‘These convey 

¥rom our precincts; at every town on the way 
Give each ten lashes.” ‘* God judge the brute. 
I tread his order under my foot. 


* Cut loose these poor ones and let them go; 
Come what will of it, all men shall know 

No warrant is good though backed by the Crown, 
For whipping women in Salisbury town.” 


The hearts of the villagers, half released 
From creed of terror and rule of priest, 
By a primal instinct owned the right 

Of human pity in law's despite. 


For ruth and chivalry only slept, 
His Saxon manhood the yeoman kept; 
Quicker or slower, the same blood ran 
In the Cavalier and the Puritan. 


The Quakers sank on their knees in praise 
And thanks. A last low sunset blaze 
Flashed out from under a cloud, and shed 
A golden glory on each bowed head. 


The tale is one of an evil time, 

When souls were fettered and thought was crime. 
And heresy’s whisper above its breath 

Meant shameful scourging and bonds and death! 


What marvel, that hunted and sorely tried, 
Even woman rebuked and prophesied, 
And soft words rarely answered back 
The grim persuasion of whip and rack? 


If her cry from the whipping post and jail 
Pierced sharp as the Kenite’s driven nail, 
O woman, at ease in these happier days, 
Forbear to judge of thy sister's ways. 


How much thy beautiful life may owe 

To her faith and courage thou canst not know, 
Nor how from the paths of their calm retreat 

She smoothed the thorns with her bleeding feet. 





NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 





I hold it the duty of one who is gifted, 
And royally dowered in all men’s sight, 

To know no rest till his life is lifted 
Fully up to his great gift’s height. 


He must mould the man into rare completeness, 
For gems are set only in gold refined; 
He must fashion his thoughts into perfect sweet- 
ness. 
And cast out folly and pride from his mind. 


For he who drinks from a god’s gold chalice 
Of art or music or rhythmic song, 

Mast sift from his soul the chaff of malice, 
And weed from his heart the roots of wrong. 


For I think the wrath of an outraged heaven 
Should fall on the chosen and dowered sou] 
That allows a lump of selfish leaven, 
By slow fermerting, to spoil the whole, 


Great gifts should be worn like a crown befitting, 
And not like gems on a beggar’s hands; 
And the toi] must be constant and unremitting 
That lifts up the king to the crown’s demands. 
—Ella Wheeler. 








iscellaneous. 








“THE END OF THE RAINBOW,” 


BY L. B. COCROFT. 





Oh!” cried Molly. It was a big round 
**O,” or would have been, in print. Asit 
was, her brown eyes opened wide by way 
of emphasis, and her tiny figure grew an 
inch taller, as she craned her neck and 
stretched herself on tiptoe to look out of 
the window. 

Elsie, sitting on the floor deep in a fairy 
tale, was roused to something like interest 
by that long-drawn breath of wonder and 
delight. 

“* What is it, Molly?” she queried, with 
a little air of condescension. Elsie, be it 
understood, was seven years old—seven, 
going on eight, she would have told you 
—while Molly was not yet six. 

Finding that her sister was too absorbed 
to answer, Elsie, after vainly repeating 
her question, was obliged to drop her 
book and run, in her turn, to the window 
to satisfy her curiosity. 

“*A rainbow! Is that all?” she said, dis- 
dainfully. 

“Free,” corrected Molly. 

“One, two, three—why, so there is! 
Hester! Hester! come here to see three 
rainbows!” 

*‘Sisser’s busy; she always is,” murmur 
ed Molly; and Hester Kingsley, the elder 
sister, a girl of nineteen or twenty, called 
from the next room, 

“Sister is busy, dearie. Wait a little 
while.” 

“‘She is going to Mrs. Rogers to give 
Miss Amy her music lesson,” said Elsie. 
** When she comes home again we’ll have 
our tea, and then Hester will talk to us 
till bed-time, if we like.” 

Molly nodded. ‘I don’t like sisser to 
be busy,” she said, sorrowfully. 

Elsie smiled superior. ‘You can’t 
understand, Molly, ’cause you are only a 
little girl. Sister has to be very busy now 
"cause we're poor. Some speckilators got 
all our money.” 

**What’s a spec’lator?” queried Molly. 

“* Speckilator,” corrected Elsie. ‘“‘ Its— 
its—oh, something like an alligator, I 
guess, only bigger and wickeder.” 

**Lalligators eat little boys and girls,” 
said Molly, sinking her voice to a 
whisper. z 

Elsie shrugged her small shoulders. 

“*That’s nothing,” she retorted. ‘The 
speckilators ate up everything, our house 
and all. I heard Judge Curry tell Hester 
about it. We had a nice house, Molly.” 

Molly sighed. “‘ Big,” she said, briefly. 
** And sisser had pretty things too.” 

“Cause papa and lots of people gave 
her things,” said Elsie, indulging, in her 
tarn, in memories of past glories. “And 
she was ‘gaged, too, Hester was, like 
Cinderella and the Prince.” 

Molly nodded her small head in a way 
that said that she knew all about it. 


“Was we rich?” she inquired, dreamily. 

« Awful!” returned Elsie. 

«How rich?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. A hundred dollars, 
I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Hester, coming into the room at that 
moment, caught the last words, and 
laughed. Both little girls looked up at 
the sound, and with one accord cast them- 
selves upon her, recklessly regardless of 
her fresh muslin gown. Hester had spent 
two weary hours doing up that gown that 
very morning. 

‘“‘Sisser, don’t stay long,” pleaded 
Molly’s baby voice. 

“T shall be home early, my pet,” said 
“‘ sisser,” cheerily, ‘as she stopped to give 
each wistful little face a loving kiss. 
“There! Be good children; don’t go near 
the well, and don’t meddle with the fire.” 

“No, sister.” 

“‘And, Elsie—” 

“Yes?” said Elsie, promptly, divining 
that there was a treat in store. 

‘«__when the clock strikes five go into 
the bedroom and look on the bureau for a 
brown paper bag. There are two cakes 
in it.” 

“For Molly and me? Did you have one 
too, sister?” 

“I’m too big to eat cake,” said Hester, 
gayly, smiling as the sunshine broke over 
the two little upturned faces. And all for 
apenny bun! Thinking what her own 
childhood had been, Hester gave an im 
patient sigh. Poor children! it was hard. 
“« And it will be worse as they grow older 
and need more,” she thought, sadly. 
“What is to become of them, with only 
me to look to, when every door seems 
shut against me—I who had so many 
friends a year ago?” 

But last year’s friends were like last 
year’s snow-flakes—gone. Poor Hester 
had found that out long ago. 

“If only the children didn’t grow so 
fast,” she murmured to herself as she 
walked slowly down the village street, 
revolving in her mind various plans by 
which five dollars might be made to do 
the work of ten. 

Her own shoes were past patching, and 
Elsie’s were not much better. Molly’s 
stockings were in rags, and her frocks 
were far above her knees. Then there 
was the rent to pay, and a bill at the 
grocer’s besides. Miss Kingsley bad not 
been taught in earlier days to count 
dollars and cents very carefully, and the 
gift of so doing is one that comes to few 
women by nature. 

Elsie stood in the doorway watching her 
sister till the last fluttering fold of the 
white gown disappeared. Then she 
turned to the rainbow again, and for the 
space of five minutes studied it silently 
and intently. 

“Molly,” she whispered, presently, 
“T’m going to do something for Hester.” 

“What is it?” asked Molly, puzzled by 
all this mystery. ‘‘ Why don’t you speak 


‘ 


§ out loud? Anybody isn’t here.” 


“‘You mean ‘nobody,’” corrected Elsie. 
“Somebody might be listening to us down 
there behind that lilac bush. Bend your 
head close to me, and I'll whisper. I’m 
going to go and get a whole pile of money 
for Hester, so she needn’t ever be poor 
any more.” 

“But, Elsie, where!” 

‘Right over there,” returned Elsie, 
calmly. ‘‘ Didn’t you ever hear about the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow? 
Lots of little girls have found it. The 
fairies put it there for them.” 

“Fo. good children,” corrected Molly. 

True enough! Elsie stood confounded 
for a moment, gazing in mute distress at 
her sister. Then suddenly her face bright- 
ened again. 

‘‘ Hester’s good, anyway, and it’sall for 
her,” she said, triumphantly. 

The argument was conclusive. Molly 
silently put on her hat; Elsle donned hers, 
and likewise provided herself with a little 
round basket in which to bring home the 
spoils. 

“Hurry,” she said, briefly, when they 
were safely outside the gate, and Molly, 
always obedient, quickened her steps to 
a run, which soon brought the little 
travellers to the end of the village. 

“How far must we go?” panted Molly, 
when they came at last, breathless, to a 
pause. 

‘On the top of Scrabble Hill,” returned 
Elsie, calmly. She had taken her bear- 
ings as she stood in the kitchen doorway, 
and knew exactly where she was going. 
That Scrabble Hill was seven miles away 
was a trifling detail that she scorned to, 
take into consideration. 

‘‘Oh!” Molly was beginning, forlornly, 
but just at that moment a farm wagon 
came lumbering up behind them. 

‘‘Holloa!” said the driver, reining in 
his horses. He had children of his own 
at home, and the sight of those two little 
figures toiling up the dusty road in the 
glare of an August sun touched his kind 
heart. 

Molly hung her head shyly, but Elsie 
dropped a quaint little courtesy, and then 
looked up, silently expectant, 

‘Goin’ up the hill, be ye? Waral, I 
reckon ye’d better jump in. Here, little 
one. That’s it. Git up, you lazy critters!” 
This last to the horses, which showed 
small inclination to stir. 

If Hester could have but seen the pace 
at which her two little sisters were carried 
from her and home! 

Truth to tell, they enjoyed it vastly. 
Rides of any kind were few and far be- 
tween, and aride in a farm wagon was 
bliss unspeakable. It seemed all too soon 
when they came in sight of a huge 
bowlder familiarly known to the villagers 
as Orr's Rock. Elsie, standing in the 
kitchen doorway, had fixed upon this rock 
as a landmark quite within reasonable 
walking distance of the top of Scrabble 
Hill. Here accordingly she signified her 
desire to alight, and the farmer lifted his 
two little passengers to the ground. 

“*Goin’ to Orr’s, be they?” he ruminat 
ed. ‘‘Come to think of it, Jem Baker 
was saying he heard they’dtaken in some 
city folks for a spell. Wonder if they let 
them two youngsters go marching round 
this way down to York? If it don’t beat 
all how keerless some folks is of their 
children!” 

Elsie had told no fibs, but it will be 
seen that she had kept discreetly silent 
regarding the object of her journey. 

“Come along,” she said, encouragingly 





to Molly. ‘‘Itisn’tfar now. Only over 


this field, and down that hill, and up the 
other one—and then home.” ; 

It was too late to protest. Molly sur- 
rendered her hand to Elsie’s keeping, and 
after climbing the rail fence and crossing 
the field, the two plunged valiantly into 
the darkness of the thick pine woods. 

Down the hill went the two small 
Argonauts, making very fair progress at 
first. Had Elsfe but known it, she might 
have spared her pains, for she was 
wandering, not toward the top of old 
Scrabble, but simply to the shore of the 
little lake which lay between the hills. As 
it was, she plodded on in happy igno- 
rance, slipping heré and stumbling there, 
scratching her hands and tearing her 
skirts, but through it all uplifted for a 
time beyond the reach of pain or weari- 
ness by the thought that she was toiling for 
Hester, her own dear Hester, who had to 
work so hard to provide her motherless 
little sisters with their daily bread. 

But an hour spent in this way served to 
tire the little wanderers completely. 
Another half-hour, and poor Molly’s 
courage ebbed low. “Elsie,” she said, 
plaintively, ‘“‘isn’t it ‘most time to be 
there? Oh, Elsie, the sun’s all gone away, 
and it’s dark! I want to go home; I want 
my supper. I’ve got a headache in my 
foot, and I can’t walk any more.” 

Elsie herself was thoroughly tired of 
scrambling, but she could not give up all 
prospect of the pot of gold without a 
further struggle. 

“‘ Just a teenty little way further,” she 
urged; but poor Molly could go no further, 
not even a little way. 

“I want to go to sisser!” she sobbed 
forlornly. ‘‘Oh, Elsie, we's lost?” 

Poor Elsie knew it. ‘‘I’m ’fraid we 
are,” she owned, sorrowfully, doing her 
best to steady her quivering voice, for was 
not she the elder sister, the ‘‘big girl,” 
whose place it was to co:nfort poor Molly? 

In vain; the dusk was deepening, and 
she too was hungry and frightened and 
tired. She sat down on the ground, put 
her arms around her little sister, and let 
the sobs come fast. 

“T want my supper!” Molly wailed 
again. 

Elsie checked her sobs long enough to 
search for a diminutive pocket, and 
spread its cuntents on the ground. There 
was a dolly’s broken arm, a four-leaved 
clover, the stub of a pencil, two shoe 
buttons, and a bit of string. The display 
was not appetizing, and Molly, who had 
stopped sobbing in the hope of seeing a 
cracker appear, burst out afresh. ‘“‘I 
want—my—supper; I’m ’tarved, Elsie.” 

“Starved!” Elsie had never thought 
of that. Would they have to stay there 
all alone in those awful woods till they 
died of thirst and hunger? Or, perhaps, 
might not a big bear find them, and 
gobble them up at a mouthful? There 
were bears in the woods, no doubt, not to 
speak of lions and tigers, and giants and 
wicked ogres, who were worst of all. 

“Molly,” she said, pathetically, ‘‘let’s 
say aur prayers;” and Molly, between her 
sobs, managed at last to murmur her 
evening ‘“‘ Now I lay me,” the only prayer 
she knew. 

“Now you hear me,” began Elsie; but 
Molly, kneeling at her sister’s knee, as she 
knelt every night at Hester’s, again set up 
a bitter wail for her lost sister. 

“‘T want to go to sisser!” she was 
reiterating, when suddenly a crashing 
sound was heard, as of somebody plung- 
ing through the bushes. Was it a bear or 
an ogre? Both children were silent from 
excess of terror, only Molly now and again 
gave a shuddering sob as she knelt with 
both hands clutching Elsie, and her face 
buried in her sister’s lap. 

‘‘Holloa! Holloa there!” came ashout; 
‘‘where are you? Can’t you speak?” 

Speak to an ogre, indeed! Elsie knew 
better than that. But the ogre, whoever 
he was, bore steadily down upon them, 
and in another five minutes, with a final 
reckless plunge, a tall gray figure burst 
through the bushes, and stood beside the 
children. Elsie screamed and threw her 
‘arms around Molly. The new-comer 
stopped short, surveying them in amused 
perplexity. 

‘Two babies! How in the name of 
wonder did you come here?” 

The voice sounded kind and gentle 
enough, and Molly shyly raised her 
golden head to peep at the tall stranger, 
who, bending over her, had put a firm, 
kind hand upon her shoulder. ; 

“Tl not hurt you,” he said, re-assur- 
ingly. ‘‘Only you may stop sobbing, if 
you please. So; that is better, Now tell 
me your name and where you live. Don’t 
you know whose little girl you are?” 

Yes, Molly did know that much. ‘“‘Sis 
—sis—sisser’s.” she sobbed, forlornly, 
‘‘and we live at home—and ob, Iwant my 
supper!” 

“‘Satisfactory, to say the least of it,” 
said the gentleman, smiling a little. ‘‘So 
you want your supper, do you, poor little 
kitten? There, never mind, you shall 
have something to eat before long, I 
promise you. Put your arms round my 
n2ck, and hold fast, and I’ll carry you 
down to the lake in five minutes.” 

He stooped to take her in his arms, 
stuffing various packages into his pockets 
as he did so, and setting a big basket and 
a tin kettle on the ground. 

The pot of gold! Llsie in her misery 
had forgotten it for a moment; but now, 
at sight of that shining pail, the object of 
her journey flashed upon her. Molly too 
gave a heart- broken little cry. “‘He’s got 
it all! Oh, Elsie!” and poor Elsie, feeling 
her worst fears confirmed, sank back upon 
the ground in a fit of bitter weeping. 

The young man was nonplussed. ‘‘ What 
am I to do?” he soliloquized, despairingly. 
“Two crying children, night coming on, 
and scarlet fever at the only house 
in the neighborhood. [ dare not 
take them there, of course. Well, 
there seems to be nothing for it but to 
take them to the camp. Come, come, 
little one, be good and stop sobbing, and 
come with me.” 

He made a vain attempt to take her on 





the other arm. Elsie pushed his hand 
away and pointed to the pail. ‘‘We came 
to look fur it; we wauted it for sister. 
She is so poor!” And the tears burst out 
afresh. 

“You wanted what? 
stand you.” ‘ 

“ That!” sobbed Elsie—“ the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow.” 


I don’t under- 


The stranger burst into a roar of 
laughter. ‘Oh, the—mischief! Is that 
the trouble? My dear child, I haven't 
touched the pot of gold, [solemnly assure 
you. That’s only a kettle of milk. Just 
taste and see for yourself.” 

“Tt is milk, Elsie,” Molly gravely 
assented, having tasted it approvingly; 
and, thus re assured, Elsie scrambled to 
her feet, and let the good natured ogre 
(so she mentally dubbed him) take her 
hand and lead her slowly down the hill 
and toward the shore, where, seen now 
and then through the bushes, a bright 
camp fire was blazing, 

Around this fire the ogre’s companions 
to the number of five were gathered. 
One, the eldest of the party, had evidently 
been indulging in a bath, for he was still 
guiltless of the vanity of shoes and stock- 
ings, and in his right hand wasa dripping 
towel, with which from time to time he 
rubbed his shock of curly red hair, ap- 
parently under the delusion that this 
operation assisted the drying process. 

Another of the company, lazily stretch- 
ed at full length on the ground, was 
smoking, and between the puffs offering 
various critical suggestions to his nearest 
neighbor, who, with a tin plate upside 
down on his knees, in lieu of a sketch- 
block, was working at some trifle that 
had caught his artist fancy. 

Still another lay swinging in a ham- 
mock; and the fifth man, who was bend- 
ing over the fire in earnest contemplation, 
completed the party. 

“Done to a turn!” he announced, trans- 
ferring half a dozen fish from the embers 
to a plate. ‘‘ But, see here, does anybody 
know what has become of Eric? Me 
started on a foraging expedition more 
than an hour ago, vowing, as he hoped 
for supper, to lay handson some milk and 
a few loaves of bread, and anything else 
that came convenient.” 

“Perhaps, like his townswoman, the 
young lady from Boston, he declines to 
take the milk because it isn’t blue 
enough,” suggested a voice from the ham- 
mock. 

‘More likely the milk-maid’s blue eyes 
are in question,” amended the sketcher, 
adding, ina tone of much exasperation: 
‘**Confound him and his packing! Idon’t 
see what he has done with my sketch- 
book. Here I am actually reduced to 
wrapping-paper.” 

The cook laughed, passing over the 
latter part of the sentence. 

‘Eric Grattan spooning? Just suggest 
it when he comes in—if he ever does 
come, that is. Besides, there are no 
‘maidens with the milking pail’ in this 
part of the country. Barefoot boys do all 
that kind of work.” 

“Pshaw!” grumbled the sketcher. 
‘*But why should Eric shut hiseyes when 
he sees a pretty girl, I’d like to know?’ 

The cook shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Miss 
Kingsley,” he answered briefly. 

‘*What! Grattan engaged! you don’t say 
so!” 

“T do not say so,” retorted the other, 


irritably. ‘‘She amused herself with him 
two years ago. It isn’t avery unusual 
story.” 


“‘Two years ago!” laughed the smoker. 
‘“‘Why don’t you say before the deluge at 
once?” 

“Oh, you may laugh,” retorted the first 
speaker, ‘‘but it’s true nevertheless. Carl 
here can teil you all about it,” he added, 
nodding toward the knight of the towel. 

“‘Let’s have it, Wagner,” said the 
smoker, persuasively. 

The German shook his tousled head by 
way of decided negative, humming half 
under his breath the while a suggestive 
line— 

** Was macht der Herr Papa?’’ 

Avery laughed, suddenly enlightened. 

“Oho! And the young lady?” 

Wagner heaved a sigh, half comic, half 
pathetic. ‘‘ An angel,” he said, briefly. 

“Rich, young, beautiful, fine musician, 
great artist, commonly-conversed in blank 
verse when she didn’t happen to he sing- 
ing in a voice that would have driven 
Patti wild with envy,” supplemented 
Avery. ’ 

“She was young, and really very 
pretty,” said the cook, taking upon him- 
self the role of narrator. ‘‘ People sup- 
posed, too, that Mr. Kingsley was fairly 
well off, but at his death last year I heard 
that he had left a trifle less than nothing 
—lived beyond his means, and that sort of 
thing.. Soxichody told me, too, that he 
had specul:ited very rashly just before his 
death. But Ill venture to say that he 
never had much to lose. That, no doubt, 
was the reason that he was bent upon 
having Miss Hester marry her rich lover 
rather than her poor one.” 

“Ah, very true! You're right, Mark. 
Of course there was a rich old fellow, 
whom she wuldn’t look at. I quite for- 
got that little item,” murmured Avery. 
‘‘He offered her a set of diamonds one 
morning. Each separate stone was double 
the size of the Koh-i-noor; but she only 
shook her head sadly, and waved him and 
his gift aside, saying, ‘What are such 
toys tome? A simple violet, plucked by 
my dear Eric’s hand—’ Did she marry 
the other one, by the way?” sudderly 
dropping his dreamy air, as Wagner’s boot 
came flying at him. 

‘“‘Hows ould I know,” growled Mark 
Carter. ‘‘ Probably she did. What can it 
be that keeps Eric all this time? Avery, 
set the table, will you?” 

Avery yawned, threw away the stump 
of his cigar, and slowly rose. Having 
done this much, and taken a dozen steps 
to the left, he rubbed his eyes and stared. 
‘* Wagner,” he shouted, warningly, ‘“‘here’s 
Eric with two young ladies.” 

“Young ladies! Oh, donner—” 

The last syllables were discreetly 
smothered in the speaker’s beard, proba- 
bly out of respect to the young ladies in 
question. He gave his hair a la-t frantic 
rub, threw the towel aside, ran his fingers 
through his ruddy curls by way of a last 
touch, and finally thrust his bare feet into 
a pair of gaping shoes. This last opera: 
tion was speedily followed by a despairing 
groan. ‘‘ Both my stockings—” 

‘‘Are inthe toe of your left boot. I 
saw you put them there. Never mind, old 
fellow; keep your agonies to yourself for 
the present. The Philistines be upon us.” 

‘Philistines indeed! I believe you,” 
,growied Wagner, under his breath, and 

just at that moment Grattan came into 
full view. 





There was a general breath of relief, . 
followed by a laugh. 

“The Babes in the Wood.” 
“Runaways.” 

“Eric, keep quiet for five minutes, 
while I sketch that little one in your 
arms.” 

“Did you beg, borrow, or steal them, 
may I ask?” 

“‘They are two lost babies,” answered 
Grattan, depositing his provisions in a 
heap. ‘Carl, cut some bread; these little 
waifs are half starved. Did I get any 
butter? Plenty. You'll find it in the 
basket. Avery, you have half a dozen 
small nieces; suppose you try your hand 
at comforting this child?” 

But Elsie, looking up at Avery, only 
clung the closer to Mr. Grattan, till, 
glancing round the laughing group, her 
eyes fellupon Carl Wagner. True Ger- 
man and child-lover that he Avas, he 
smiled and held out his arms, and without 
a moment’s hesitation, straight into them 
went Elsie. ° 

There was some anxious consultation 
before supper was served, some of the 
young bachelors having grave doubts as 
to whether children of tender age might 
not suddenly expire after a banquet of 
milk, cunned lobster, cheese, trout, green 
corn, bread and pickles. 

‘* Alice would faint at the mere mention 
of such a thing,” Avery declared. ‘“‘T 
know her youngsters have bread and 
milk.” 

“Bread and milk be hanged!’ was 
Grattan’s retort. ‘‘ Don’t you see that the 
poor little things are famished? Just pass 
that spoon, if you please, and leave Molly 
and her supper to me.” 

He had the prudehce to omit lobster and 
pickles from Molly’s bill of fare; but Elsie, 
seated upon Wagner’s knee, took a little 
of everything, finishing, by way of des- 
sert, with alarge lump of moist brown 
sugar. 

““You may as well wash her hands and 
face after that last morsel,” advised Avery. 
“T think—look there!” 

“There” was Eric’s arm, where Molly’s 
golden head was pillowed, fast asleep. 

““What comes next?” inquired Grattan. 

“‘Take them home, of course.” 

“Exactly; but where do they come 
from? Wagner, what did she tell you 
her name was?” 

“*Elsie,” said the owner of the name, 
distinctly. 

“‘ And what else?” 

“Elsie Martin,” responded Elsie, 
promptly, just as she always answered 
when Hester heard the easy questions in 
the catechism. ‘‘And heis is Molly,” 
she added, nodding toward the sleeper. 
‘Nothing but just only Molly. Only in 
the big Bible where mamma wrote it it’s 
Mary.” , 

“‘And you live down in the village 
yonder, I suppose?” 

Elsie nodded. ‘‘ With sister. And, oh; 
won't she be frightened when we don’t 
come home! She might think, perhaps, 
we had got lost.” 

‘*With good reason,” grumbled Avery. 
‘Donald, go up to the farm yonder and 
see if you can’t get some sortof a wagon. 
Somebody must take these precious chil- 
dren home.” 

“‘T volunteer to drive,” answered the 
young man addressed as Donald. ‘Eric 
and Wagner can act as nurses, and we'll 
get on capitally.” 

“Tf you can get a wagon,’ 
doubtfully. : 

“There will be no difficulty about that,” 
answered Grattan, as Donald disappeared. 
The event proved that he was right. 
Barely twenty minutes afterward Donald's 
shout gave notice that the wagon was 
waiting. 

‘‘There he is, Eric. You may as well 
take my coat to wrap around that little 
pickle of yours. Lift her head higher; 
she isn’t comfortable.” 

Meanwhile in the village excitement 
ran high. The children had been kid- 
napped, had fallen into the river, had 
run away. Not for years had the sleepy 
little place been roused to such a degree 
of apprehension and interest. Most peo- 
ple inclined to the theory of kidnapping 
as being the most romantic. One young 
woman whispered of a mysterious figure 
in a red cloak, seen at the end of the 
street just as twilight was falling. With- 
out doubt there were gypsies somewhere 
in the neighborhood, and where the 
gypsies were, there too, without doubt, 
were Elsie and Molly. 

The women, after prudently counting 
their silver teaspoons to make sure that 
no vagrant had invaded the sanctity of 
their cupboards, found their way, one 
after another, to the room where Hester 
sat. She, it was agreed gn all sides, 
must take no part in the search. Others 
would do that; she must wait at home 
ready to receive the little wanderers when 
they should return. 


“« Tf they return,” sobbed poor Hester, 
laying her aching head down upon the 
table beside Molly’s untasted supper, un- 
heeding, and indeed not hearing, the 
words of “consolation” which flowed 
so glibly from the lips of her group of 
comforters. 

Only Hester did not behave as, in the 
eyes of the good gossips of Melton, she 
should have done. 

She neither shrieked, nor wept, nor 
fainted, nor tore her hair, though every- 
body in the room was well aware that a 
well-conducted young lady ought to find 
vent for her emotion through at least one 
of these four channels. 

The good people who had come pre- 
pared to assist at a really touching scene, 
felt defrauded and disappointed. How 
could one administer volatile salts or 
burned feathers to a heartless creature 
who had evidently no more feeling than 
a stone? And meanwhile poor Hester sat 
still, making no outcry, shedding no 
tears, only hiding her face from the 
curious eyes and from the light, and now 
and then drawing a shuddering breath, 
half sigh, half moan. 

The clock struck nine. Hester, 
counting the slow strokes, knew that the 
children had been gone five hours—only 
five short hours. It seemed to her that 
those hours had held the anguish of five 
years. 

“Oh, Molly! Molly! my little Molly!” 
she cried, brokenly, and then, deaf, as 
she had been to all the murmured, words 


, 


said Avery, 





of her companions, she suddenly raised 


her head as her ears, quickened to every 
sound without, caught the roll of heavy 
wheels, Surely they were stopping at the 
gate, and there!—was it, could it be, 
Elsie’s voice? 

At all events, it was Elsie herself, who, 
scrambling down from Carl Wagner's 
arms, rushed forward and hid her face 
in Hester’s gown. 

“Sister, don’t be angry; we couldn't 
find it, after all.” 

“‘Angry!” echoed Hester, between tears 
and laughter; and at the sound of her 
voice Grattan started forward, with one 
word— 

“Hester!” That was all. 

The neighbors looking on felt a thrill 
of virtuous indignation that made their 
very bonnets tremble. They could not 
have believed it of Miss Kingsley had 
they not seen her shocking conduct for 
themselvés, s 

Even Elsie was bewildered. Hester 
was glad? Then why did shecry? And 
who was the gray ogre, that sister should 
suffer him to put his arms around her— 
yes, and kiss her too? Elsie, whose sense 
of the proprieties was strong as Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s own, felt that such doings required 
an explanation. 

But Hester never gave one, but instead 
laughed and kissed her, when, next 
morning, the elder of the explorers pro- 
pounded a question which had troubled 
her speculative mind ever since break- 
fast: 

“Sister, what did the ogre mean when 
he said to Molly that as she hadn’t found 
the pot of gold, she might as well take as 
asubstitute the brother she found at the 
end of the rainbow?”—Harper’s Bazar. 





Celluloid Billiard Balls. 

The manufacture of billiard balls from 
celluloid and bonsilate, says the Albany 
Argus, isa peculiar industry, from the 
fact that the only factory of the kind in 
the world is in this city. Alarge propor- 
tion of the balls now made are of cellu- 
loid, but only for the reason that the ma- 
chinery is not as well adapted to the 
manufacture of bonsilate balls. The time 
is coming, however, when all balls will be 
made of the latter material. The cellu- 
loid, which is received in large white 
sheets, is first cut into small square pieces 
about five-eighths of an inch in size: 
These are placed into moulds previously 
heated by steam to the proper temperature. 
They are then placed in the hydraulic 
presses, and with a pressure of from 1,500 
to 2,000 pounds to the square inch, are 
roughly moulded, heat at the same time 
being applied. The various positions of 
the blocks in the mould, give the ball the 
peculiar mottled appearance when finish- 
ed. Experiments have been made by 
grinding the celluloid to a powder, and 
using it in that form, but nothing has 
succeeded so well as the present method. 
After being taken from the moulds, the 
balls are turned absolutely spherical by an 
exceedingly ingenious device. The proces- 
ses in the manufacture of bonsilate balls, 
are quite different inmany respects. The 
material is placed in the moulds in pow- 
der, and the balls, after being roughly 
pressed up, considerably larger than the 
required size, are covered with rubber 
and tin foil, to prevent the material from 
being injured by water, and are then 
placed under water pressure. By means 
of this, the only machine of the kind in 
existence, the balls are placed under a 
pressure of from 3,000 to 4,000 pounds to 
the square inch. The water touching the 
ball at every point, and the pressure be- 
ing equally transmitted, the result is a 
perfectly pressed sphere, of just the same 
specific gravity in one spot as in another. 
Without this apparatus, the successful 
manufacture of billiard balls from bonsi- 
jate would have beenimpossible. A sim- 
ple but ingenious contrivance is also em- 
ployed to ascertain when the balls are 
perfectly poised or balanced. They are 
first weighed, and are then placed in aflat 
dish of mercury. This subtle fluid de- 
tects the slightest shade of inaccuracy, 
and the balls are put in the lathe and cor- 
rected until they are absolutely true. 
Not only billiard, but pool and _ bagatelle 
balls are made. The prices at which they 
are soldare far below those charged for 
ivory, ranging from $5.50 to $13.50 per 
set of four balls for billiards, and from $26 
to $50 per set of sixteen balls for pool. 





Habits of California Ostriches. 

The editor of the Anaheim (Cal.) Ga- 
zette has been viewing the ostriches ona 
ranch near Costa Station. He says: ‘“‘The 
female lays an egg on alternate days to 
the number of fifteen, when, if permitted 
to sit, she considers her work done. If, 
however, her eggs are taken from her, 
she willlay thirty before she discovers 
the deception. And such eggs. The one 
showed us weighs three anda half pounds, 
and contains food sufficient to furnish a 
plentiful breakfast for four men. One 
would suppose that the flavor of such 
eggs would be unpleasantly pronounced. 
Such is not the case, however, the flavor 
not being as decided as that of duck eggs. 
What school boy has not read of the os- 
trich egg, and of its being hatched in the 
hot sun of Africa’s sunny shore? But 
this pretty legend, like many other cher- 
ished stovies of the past, is all gammon. 
The chicks are brought forth in the good 
old way. The female sits on the eggs in 
the daytime, andthe male assumes the 
duty at night, allowing the female to seek 
rest and recreation while he attends to 
the household duties. It must be noted 
here that the male is much more solicit- 
ous for his household than is the female. 
It not infrequently happens that the lat- 
ter prefers to gad about rather than take 
her turn at sitting, and on such occasions 
her lord and master administers to her a 
deserved chastisenent by kicking her 
heartily around the paddock until she 
manifests proper contrition, and signifies 


her willingness to settle down on the 
eggs. There is a moral somewhere about 
this incident which, when found, make a 
note of it.” 








That Husband of Mine 
Is three times the man he was before he began 
using ‘' Wells’ Health Renewer.” $1. Drug 
gists. 


Do not delay, but bear in mind that 








consumption often begins with a neglected 
cold or cough. -Adamson’s Botanic Balsam 
wins the day in curing coughs and colds. Price 
85 and 75 cents. Trial bottles 10 cents. i 


“ Torpedoing” an Oil Well. 

In his illustrated article on “ Strikin 

Oil,” in the July Century, E. V. Smalley 
says: ‘‘When awell fails it is usuall 

‘torpedoed’ to start the flow afresh. i 
long tin tube, containing six or eight 
quarts of nitro-glycerine, is lowered into 
the hole and exploded by dropping 
weight upon it. The tremendous force of 
the powerful explosive tears the sand rock 
apart and loosens the imprisoned oil and 
gas. Nothing is heard on the surface 
save @ sharp report like a pistol shot, but 
the ground heaves perceptibly, and pretty 
890n the oil comes spurting out in jet 
that breaks in spray above the lofty der- 
rick. The ‘torpedo man’ js one of the 
interesting personages of the oil region, 
who is seen with most satisfaction from a 
distance. He travels about in a light 
vehicle with his tubes and his nitro gly- 
cerine can, traversing the rough roads at 
a jolly round trot, taking the chances of 
an accidental explosion, and whistling or 
singing as he goes. Sometimes the 
chances are against him, and a blow of a 
wheel against a stone sets free the terri- 
ble force imprisoned in the white fluid in 
hiscan. There is no occasion fora funeral 
after such an accident, for there is nothing 
to bury. Man, horse and ‘ buggy’ are an- 
nihilated in a flash, and an ugly hole in 
the ground and a cloud of smoke are all 
that is left to show what has happened. 
The torpedo company buys a new horse 
and hires a new man, and there is no more 
difficulty about one transaction than the 
other. The business of ‘torpedoiny’ wells 
is in the hands of asingle company, which 
has made a large amount of money from 
a_patent covering the process of using ex- 


| plosives under a fluid. Most oil producers 


regard the patent as invalid, because na- 
ture supplies the fluid in the well into 
which the nitro glycerine tube is lowered: 
but the courts have sustained the patent, 
Sometimes well-owners ‘“ torpedo” their 
wells stealthily by night to avoid paying 
the high price charged by the company. 
This operation is called “moon-lightning” 
and many lawsuits have grown out of it. 





Animal Revenge. 

The active existence of a feeling like 
that of revenge and the possession of 
powers of memory of considerable defi- 
niteness and endurance in animals are jl- 
lustrated in some anecdotes published in 
arecent number of Chambers’ Journal. 
Vixen and Viper were two dogs sent to 
hunt an otter. Only Vixen was able to 
attack the animal, and she was killed by 
him. Viper, who mourned for her in- 
tensely, went out in the night to hunt the 
otter; and the two were found on the next 
day clinched in death, with all the evi- 
dence of a desperate struggle around 
them. A Newfoundland dog was enrag- 
ed by a traveler who, passing on horse- 
back through the village, struck at him 
with his whip. A year afterward the 
traveler was passing through the same 
village, when the dog recognized him, 
and bit him through the leg. A friend of 
the owner of a dog, Tiger, set a stout 
bulldog against him, and Tiger got the 
worst of the fight. He remembered the 
event, and watched faithfully at the 
neighbor’s door for his opportunity. It 
came; the dog seized the man and aveng- 
ed his wrong. Afterwards he tried to 
make friends with him, and to restore the 
relations as thev had been before the of- 
fense was given. A servant maid was 
accustomed to throw water on a dog 
chained up during the hot weather, and 
for the best of motives—to cool him off. 
The dog, however, took the proceeding 
as an insult, and the first time he found 
himself loose he sprang upon the girl and 
killed her. It was the duty of two dogs 
to take their turns ataturnspit. One of 
them shirked his task, slunk away 
and _ hid. The other, when called 
upon to take his ecompanion’s turn 
as wellas his own, led the people to 
where the truant was hid and killed him 
on the spot. A Newfoundland dog in 
Cork Was annoyed by acur. Hetookthe 
animal, threw it over the dock, then 
plunged in.himself and saved its life. 
Another Newfoundland dog wassent back 
by its master with a key which was need- 
ed at the house. It was attacked on its 
way by a butcher’s dog, but went on 
about its business, paying no attention 
to the interruption. The key delivered, 
it stopped, on its way back to its master, 
till the dog came out, then attacked it 
and killed it. The story has become an 
old one of the elephant that cracked @ 
cocoa-nut on the head of a man who had 
cracked one on its skull, and killed him. 
Of another elephant—and he was called 
“the fool”—it is said that a quartermaster 
threw a tent-pin athim. <A few days 
later, the animal came upon the quarter- 
master, lifted him up in his trunk, and 
put him in a large tree, to get down as 
best he could. Another elephant was 
treated to some nuts by a visitor who 
ended by giving him some so hot that 
they burned him. In his agony, he drank 
six pails of, water, then threw the pail at 
the visitor. The two met a year after- 
ward, when the joker offered his nuts 
again. The elephant ate with relish till 
the hot nuts appeared, then took the jok- 


er by the coat tails and held him up till 
the cloth gave way and the man fell to 
the ground. The elephant proceeded to 
eat the nuts in the coat-pockets, then tore 
up the coat-tails and threw the pieces 
after the owner. The last story is of 4 
monkey, which, being caught stealing 4 
friar’s grapes, had to wear a weight on 
his tail. Afterward, while the friar was 
performing mass at the church, the mon- 
key climbed to the roof of his cell and 
Ac the weight on its tail broke all the 
tiles. 





Not one person in a hundred, at the age of 
sixty, can say that they are free from Rheu- 
matic pains. Allcan-be cured of this most 
dreadful disease by the use of Rheumatic 
Syrup. 

To whom it may concern: 
Woxcort, N. Y., April 11, 1882. 

This is to certify that I am an engineer by 
trade, and for the last: five years have been 
troubled moreor less with rheumatism. and for 
the last five weeks before this date I have bee? 
entirely unable to work, and when I commenc- 





ed using the Rheumatic Syrup I could hardly 
leave my chair. After using one-half of a bot 
tle of the Syrup, I began to grow better, and 
am now at work again as usual, having been 
cured with three bottles. Ishould advise ary 
one troubled with Rheumatism to use ert 
matic Syrup. Enough cannot be said in its 


raise. 
4 ALFRED REYNOLDS. 
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THE CORK LEG. 





A tale I tell now without any flam, 

In Holland there dwelt Mynheer Vonclam, 
Who every morning said “IT am 

Tbe richest merchant in Rotterdam.’ 


One day he stuffed himself full as an egg, 
When a poor relation came to beg; 

He kicked him out without broaching & keg, 
And in kicking him out he broke his leg. 


A surgeon—the first in his vocation, 
Came in and made a long oration. 
He wanted a limb for anatomization, 
$o finished his job by amputation. 


Said Mynheer, said he, when he'd done his work, 
“By your sharp knife I lose one fork, 

But on two crutches I never will stalk, 

For I'll have a beautiful leg of cork,”* 


An artist in Rotterdam *twould seem, 

Had made cork legs his study and theme; 

Each joint was as strong as an iron beam, 

The springs a compound of clock-work and steam. 


The leg was made and it fitted right, 
Inspection the artist did invite, 

The fine shape gave Mynheer delight, 
As he fixed it on and secured it tight. 


He walked through square and past each shop, 
Of speed he went to the utmost top; 

Bach step he took with a bound and a hop, 
And he found his leg he could not stop. 


Horror and fright were in his face, 

The neighbors thought he was running @ race; 
He clung to a lamp-post to stay his pace, 

The leg wouldn't stay but kept on the chase. 


Then he called to some mea with all his might, 
“Oh, stop this leg or I'm murdered quite!’ 
But though they heard him aid invite, 

He in less than a minute was out of sight. 


He ran o'er hill and dale and plain, 

To ease his weary bones he'd fain; 

Ty throw himself down he tried, but all in vain, 
The leg got up and was off again. 


He walked of days and nights a sco-e, 
Of Europe he had made the tour; 

He died—but though he was no more, 
The leg walked on the same as before. 


In Holland sometimes comes in sight, 

A ekeleton on a cork leg tight. 

No cash did the artist's skill requite, 

He never was paid—and it served him right. 


My tale I've told both plain and free, 

Of the rammest rich merchant that could be, 
Who never was buried though dead we see, 
And I've been singing his L-E-G! 





An Oyster Yarn. 

I never found anything but once here 
in excess of my expectations, oreven ap- 
proaching them, and that was the New 
York oysters. I had then just come from 
California, where oysters are very small 
and unimportant, not tosay insignificant, 
and I had often eaten a hundred there at 
atime, and had always felt that I could 
eat more if I had them. So when I ar- 
rived at the Metropolitan Hotel I ordered 
my dinner to be served in my room, and 
told the waiter to bring with my dinner a 
strong cup of coffee and a hundred raw 
oysters. He looked at me a moment and 
then said: 

“Did I understand you tosay a hundred 
oysters?” 

“Yes,” I answered; “raw, on the half 
shell, with vinegar; no lemons; and as 
soon as you can, for I am very hungry.” 


“Amen! Miss, do you want a hun- 
dred?” 
“Yes, Ido. What are you waiting for? 


Must I pay for them in advance? I want 
nice large ones.” 

“No, no, Miss. Ail right, you shall 
have them,” and he went out. I continu- 
ed my writing, and forgot all about my 
dinner until he knocked and came in 
with my dinner on a tray, but no oysters. 

“How is this?” said I. ‘‘There are no 
oysters.” 

‘Dey’s comin’, Miss, dey’s comin’,” and 
the door opened and in filed three more 
sons of Africa’s burning sands, each with 
a big tray of oysters on the half shell. I 
wasstaggered, but only for a moment, 
for Isaw the waiters were grinning, so I 
calmly directed them to place one tray on 
achair, one on the washstand, and one 
on the bed, and said: 

“They are very small, aren’t they?” 

“Oh! no, Miss, de berry largest we’ze 
got.” 

“Very well,” said I, “you can go. 
want any more I'll ring.” 

When they got out into the hallone said 
to the other: 

“’Fore God, Jo, if she eats all them oy- 
sters she’s a dead woman.” 

Idid not feel hungry any longer. I 
drank my coffee and looked at the oysters, 
every one of them as big as my hand, and 
they all seemed to be looking at me with 
their horrible white faces, and out of 
their one diabolical eye, until I could not 
have eaten one any more than I could 
have carved up alive baby. They leered 
at me and seemed to dare me to attack 
them. Our California oysters are small, 
and with no more individual character 
about them than grains of rice, but these 
detestable creatures were instinct with 
evil intentions, and I dared not swallow 
one for fear of the disturbance he might 
raise in my interior, so I set about getting 

rid of them, for I was never going to 
give up beaten before those waiters. I 
hung adress over the key-hole after I 
locked the door, and just outside my 
Window found a tin waterspout that had 
asmall holein it. I carefully enlarged 
it, and then slid every one of those beast- 
ly creatures down one by one—one hun- 
dred and two of them—they all the time 
eycing me with that cold, pasty look of 
malignity. When the last one was out 
of sight I stopped trembling, and finished 
my dinner in peace, and then rang for 
the waiters. You just should have seen 
their faces!: One of the waiters asked if 
I would have some more. May he never 
know the internal pang he inflicted upon 
me, but I replied, calmly: 
“Not now. I think too many at once 
might be hurtful.” 


If I 





A Madder if not a Wiser Man.’ 
The denouncement was brought about 
inthis way: He had decided to make 
her a formal offer of his hand and heart 
—all he was worth, and then he hoped to 
be indulged in some lover-like demon- 
Strations, the young lady so far being 
coolly indifferent in her manner to him. 
He attributed this to maidenly reserve, 
for it never occurred to him that she was 
notin love with him. He cautiously 
prefaced his declaration with a few ques- 
tions. 

Did she love him well enough to live in 
acottage with him? Was she a ‘good 
cook and bottle-washer? Did she think 
ita wife’s duty to make home happy? 
Would she consult his tastes and wishes 
Concerning her associates and pursuits in 


life? Was she economical? Could she 
make her own clothes, etc? 

The young lady said that before she 
answered his questious she would assure 
him of some negative virtues. she possess- 
ed. She never drank, smoked or chewed; 
never owed a bill to her laundry or tailor; 
never stayed out all. night playing bil- 
liards; never lounged on the street corner 
and ogled giddy girls; never stood in with 
the boys for cigars and wine suppers. 

“Now” said she, rising indignantly, ‘‘I 
am assured by those who know that you 
do all those things, and it israther absurd 
for you to expect all the virtues in me 
while you do not possess one of them 
yourself. I can never be your wife,” and 
she bowed him out and left him standing 
on the cold door step, a madder if not a 
wiser man. 





It is Not Entirely Marrying Black 
Eyes to Blue. 

Men and women, and especially young 
people, do not know that it takes years 
to marry completely two hearts, even of 
the most loving and well sorted. But 
nature allows no sudden change. We 
slope very gradually from the cradle to 
the summit of life. Marriage is gradual, 
a fraction of us at a time. 

A happy wedlock is a long falling in 
love. I know young persons think love 
belengs only to brown hair and plump, 
round, crimson cheeks. So it does for 
its beginning, just as Mount Washington 
begins at Boston Bay. But the golden 
marriage is a part of love which the bri- 
dal day knows nothing of. 

Youth is the tassel and silken flower of 
love; age is the full corn, ripe and solid 
in theear. Beautiful is the morning of 
love with its prophetic crimson, violet, 
purple and gold, with its hupes of days 
that are tocome. Beautiful also is the 
evening of love, with its glad remem- 
brance, and its rainbow side turned to- 
ward heaven as well as earth. 

Young people marry their opposites in 
temper and general character, and such 
a marriage is generally a good one. They 
do it instinctively. The young man does 
not say: ‘‘My black eyes require to be 
wed to blue, and my overvehemence re- 
quires to be alittle modified with some- 
what of dullness and reserve.” When 
these opposites come together to be wed 
they do not know it, but each thinks the 
other just like himself. 

Old people never marry their opposites; 
They marry their similars and from cal- 
culation. Each of these two arrange- 
ments is very proper. In their long jour- 
ney these opposites will fall out a great 
many times, and both will charm the oth- 
er back again, and by-and-by they will 
be agreed as to the place they will go to 
and the road they will go by, and become 
reconciled. The man will be nobler and 
larger for being associated with so much 
humanity unlike himself, and she will be 
a nobler woman for having manhood be- 
side her that seeks to correct her deficien- 
cies and supply her with what she lacks, 
if the diversity be not too great, and there 
be real piety andlove in their hearts to 
begin with. 

The old bridegroom, having a much 
shorter journey to make, must associate 
himself with one like himself. A perfect 
and complete marriage is, perhaps, as 
rare as perfect personal beauty. Men 
and women are married fractionally— 
a small fraction, and then a large frac- 
tion. 

Very few are married totally, and they 
only, [ think, after some forty or fifty 
years of gradual approach and excitement. 
Such a large and sweet fruit is a complete 
marriage that it needs a winter to mellow 
and season. But a real happy marriage 
of love and judgment between a man 
and women 1s one of the things so very 
handsome that if the sun were, as the 
Greek poets fabled, a god, he migh{ stop 
the world in order to feast his eyes with 
such a spectacle.—from one of Theodore 
Parker’s Sermons. 


oe 


One of the Improved Ways of Getting 
Out of the Mire. 


Out on Pemberton’s lines and near the 
spot where he surrendered Vicksburg to 
Grant, Icame to aspoton the highway 
where the road narrowed io about 10 feet, 
and just here was a faded old mule hitch- 
ed toa wagon loaded with a quarter of 
acord of wood. The mule was up to his 
knees in mud and the wagon was stalled. 
Reining my horse of to the left Itooka 
circuit through the thick woods and sud- 
denly came upon acolored man seated on 
a log and half asleep. 

‘‘What are you doing here?” I asked. 
“‘Waitin’,” was his prompt reply. 

“For what?” 

“Say, boss, did you turn in from de 
road?” 

**Vea.” 

‘Saw a big mud hole out dar,I reckon?” 

«I did.” 

“‘Saw an ole rat-cull’d mewl stuck fast 
in de mud?” ; 

“* 2es.” 

‘*Well, sah, dat ’stablishment b’longs 
to dis individual.” 

“‘Then why on earth don’t you get the 
wagon out and move on to town?” 

‘““Bekase de ole mewl won't pull, an’ 
bekasd I’ze dun tired of liftin’. But it’s 
all right, boss, I isn’t worried.” 

Just then we heard the sound of wheels 
coming up, and a team, with two men in 
the carriage, had to halt. They called 
“Nigger!” three or four times, and the 
man on the log winked to me to keep 
quiet. Receiving no response, they got 
down, and while one played the whip 
over the old beast, the other lifted on 
the wheel and the wagon was rushed out 
on solid ground so that the carriage could 
pass. When it was out of hearing the 
negro started for the roads in a leisurely 
manner, and chuckled back over his 
shoulder: 

“Dat’s what I was waitin’ fur—yaw! 
yaw! yaw! Tell you what, boss, dar’s 
nuffin’ like makin’ de white folks take 
hold an’ help boost dis eand of the ken- 


try up a few feet! Whoa! dar, Napoleon! 
Now you walk on wid dat wagin!” 











My Wife Had Fits. 

“For 35 years,’? says our correspondent 
Henry Clark, of Fairfield, Lenawee Co., Mich., 
“my wife had fits. They would last about an 
hour, and sometime; longer. Samaritan Ner- 
vine has permanently cured her.” 





A Pair of Shoes in Twenty Minutes. 


The Boston Globe says that eight hours 
consumed in making a pair of boots or 
shoes when working for a record would 
be considered terribly slow time in Lynn. 
Twenty minutes is the best time on record. 
In 1880 Charles Stewart Parnell visited 
Lynn, and while there he was shown 
about the city by Mayor Sanderson and 
three or four other gentlemen. The party 
visited the shoe manufactory of C. S. 
Sweetser & Co., and the proprietors de- 
cided to show Mr. Parnell how quick a 
pair of boots could be made. It was de- 
cided to make a pair of woman’s grain 
polish and the work commenced, Mr. 
Parnell closely watching every movement. 
He saw the stock for the uppers and the 
top linings cut out, and the eyeleting 
done and the passing of the uppers from 
one stitcher to another; he saw the sole 
leather died out for the bottoms, and the 
stock fitted. Up to this time the uppers 
and bottems had been kept separate. The 
next he saw was the two parts come to- 
gether, the uppers lasted to the bottoms, 
then. the uppers were sewed to the soles 
by a McKay stitcher, and in rapid succes- 
sion followed the work of beating out, 
trimming and setting the edges, nailing 
on the heels, shaving and finishing the 
same, buffing the bottoms and channel- 
ing. Mr. Parnell then took the boots, 
which had been manufactured in just 
twenty minutes before his own eyes, and 
carried them with him to England. 
These boots, in process of manufacture, 
passed through no less than twenty hands, 
and the work was perfect. 





VARIETIES. 





AT two o'clock p. M. the first visitor showed 
up at the door of the office, and Dyke cordial. 
ly invited him inside. The farmer entered 
hesitatingly and remarked that he had expect- 
ed to meet the proprietor, with whom he had 
an appointment to discuss ensilage. 

‘“‘T am in charge of the journal,” said Dyke. 

‘O, you are. Well, you seem to have a 
pretty clean office here. 

‘Yes, replied Dyke. ‘But about this en- 
silage. Ensilage is pretty good breed, isn’t 
it?” 

“Breed!” exclaimed the farmer—‘‘why—”’ 

‘‘T mean that it’s a surecrop, something that 
you can rely—” 

“Crop! Why it isn’t a crop at all.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it isn’t a crop,” said 
Dyke, perspiring until his collar began to melt 
away down the back of his neck, but you can 
do better.and cleaner work with a good sharp 
ensilage on stubby ground than—,’ 

“Take it for a sulky plow, do you?” 

“No, no,” said Dyke. ‘‘ You don’t seem to 
understand me. Nowifa farmer builds an en- 
silage on low ground—” 

“ Builds an ensilage! You seem to have got 
the thing mixed up with some kind of a gran- 
ary.” 

**Pshaw, no,” continued Dyke. “I must 
make myself plainer. You see this ensilage 
properly mixed with one part guano and three 
parts hypophosphate of antimony, with the ad- 
dition of a little bran and tanbark, and the 
whole flavored with chloride of lime, makes a 
top-dressing for strawberry beds which--” 
‘“Why, ensilage isn’t no manure.”’ 

‘No, certainly not,’ said Dyke. ‘I know it 
isnot often used in that way. Youdon’t catch 
my drift. When I said top-dressing I meant 
turkey dressing—stuffing, you know-— for the 
Thanksgiving—”’ 

‘“*Great heavens, man! Ensilage isn’t a hu- 
man food.” 

‘““No, not a human food, exactly,’ said poor 
Dyke, grinning like an almshouse idiot, ‘*it 
isn’t a food at all in the true sense of the 
word. My plan has always been to lasso the 
hog with a trace chain, and after pinning his 
ears back with a clothespin, put the ensilage 
into his nose with a pair of tweezers.’’ 

.“* My good lands! You don’t use ensilage 
to ring hogs!” 

The farmer slowly arose, and with some evi- 
dence of rheumatic twinges in his legs. 
‘“*Young man,” he said solemnly, ‘you are 
a long ways from home, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Dyke, dropping his eyes be~ 
neath the stern glance of the farmer. ‘In 
my ancestral halls in England sad eyed re- 
tainers wearily watch and wait for my return.” 
‘““Go home, young man, go home to your 
feudal castle, and while on your way across 
the rolling deep muse on the fact that ensilage 
is simply canned food for live stock put up 
expressly for family use in a silo, which is no- 
thing less than an air tight pit where corn- 
stalks, grass, millet, clover, alfalfa and other 
gree. truck is preserved for winter use, as 
green and verdant as the sub-editor of the 
Farmers’ Friend and Cultivators’ Champion.— 
Texas Siftings. 

Wuem the Saxe-Meiningen Company were 
performing at Drury Lane, oneof the principa) 
actors told the following story: 

** An artist belonging to our first theatre in 
Germany went a few months ago on a starring 

engagement to one of the score of small capi- 

tals of the empire. After the first performance 
the sovereign of the diminutive state addressed 
to the player, whom he had condescendled to 
receive in his box, some flattering remarks that 
seemed to forbode a more distinctive tribute of 
hisadmiration, seeing that His Highness dis 

poses of adownright menagerie of eagles, fal- 
cons, bears and other heraldic animals, so 
much appreciated by the followers of Thespis. 
* Anyhow, the comedian having performed 
for three consecutive nights without perceiv- 
ing any nearer realization of his secret wishes, 
began to grow impatient, and resolved to 
shake from his feet the dust of so ungrateful a 
town. 

“The next morning, having ordered an open 
carriage, he drove to the station, after having 
told the driver to pass, on his way thither, be 
fore the palace of his Serene Highness. 

“Tt was just the hour when the latter was 
in the habit of taking his coustitutional under 
the veranda, in company with hischamberlain. 
Perceiving the artist, who did not look par- 
ticularly pleased, in the distance, His Highness 
turned towards his companion, ‘What is the 
matter with Herr——; he seems to be going?” 
he asked. 

The courtier’s answer was a mute one, a 
piece of dumb show merely. He pointed to 
his button-hole, smiling a kind of feeble diplo- 
matic smile. 

“¢Ts that all?” replied His Highness. 
‘Quick, Herr Ritter: go and fetch mean or- 
der from my cabinet.’ 

‘In another moment the courtier returned 
with a small box. As the artist was driving by 
the Prince hailed him, and without leaving 
him time to alight, threw the box into his lap. 

‘If you must be going, take this as a remem- 
brance; and a pleasant journcy to you.’ 

“The actor tried to staminer a few words of 
thanks, and continued the journey. But 
scarcely had he gone a dozen yards when His 
Highness perceived him making frantic signs. 
‘What’s the matter?’ shouts the Prince. 
‘Serenissimo, there are two,’ comes the an_ 
swer. ‘Never mind,’ yells back the generous 
Prince; ‘give the other one to the coach- 





man.’”? 


A DILAPIDATED stranger called on an Austin 
philanthropist and revealed a tale of woe, 
want, misery and dejection. At the conclusion 
he said: 

‘* Would you think me at all lacking in phil 
osophy if Ishould drown my sorrow in the 
flowmg bow]?”’ 

The Austin philanthropist looked at him a 
few moments and then said hurriedly : 

‘*Come, let’s go and take a drink.” 

The stranger quickly surrounded the con- 
tents of a full glass of whiskey. Then he 
looked appealingly at the philanthropist and 
observed: \ 

‘One doesn’t usually affect me.” 

“Well, fill up another; I’ve had enough.” 
said the benevolent citizen, at the same time 
starting toward the door. 

‘‘ Hold on,”’ said the sorrowful man. 
on. Where are you going?” 

2 6 Home.” 

“ Didn’t you bring me down here to drown 
my sorrow !”? 

yes,?? 

“Well, of course you know, a man can’t 
drown unless he goes down three times. Say, 
you fill °em up again.”—Teras Siftings. 


“Hold 





A Crncrnnatr German in the furniture 
trade was accosted the other day by a New 
Yorker with: 

“Well, Mr. Schmidt, they say you have made 
an assignment?’ 

‘Yaw, dot ish so.”’ 

“You assigned to your brother, didn’t 
you?” 

‘ Yaw, he vhas my brudder.” 

“Didn’t anybody raise objections about this 
family arrangement?” 

“Vell, I doan’ know. Vhen my brudder 
fails he assigns to me, und vhen I fails I as- 
signs to him. Dot makes fair play, eh? I 
doan’ go much on some mans who goes back 
on his brudder.” 


Chaff. 
eit of a wag—The tip of a dog’s 
tail. 





A time-honored court-room—the front par- 
lor. 


“Heavy” swells are usually light readers and 
talkers. 


Only they who go without know truly what 
it is to have. 


Close Quarters—The 25 cent pieces hoarded 
by a miser. 


Sandwich Weather—One hot day between 
two cool ones. 


You can never expect a blacasmith to give 
up all his vices. 


The chord of sympathy is often best express- 
ed by a cord of wood. 


Patent medicines are now made that will 
cure anything except hams. 


More than the ‘‘ power of attorney”? is re- 
quired to move a stubborn juror. 


A medical man says the dude has a homeo- 
phatic head and allopathic feet. 


Because a man says he lives on faith, you 
must not infer that he will refuse a good din- 
ner. 


Is it any wonder that a man who imbibes 
corn juice freely should have a “husky” 
voice. 


It was in Wall Street where the bull rushes 
that Moses was discovered by Pharaoh’s 
daughter. 


“Sis, giveme a lively subject for my com- 
position,” said little Ben; and his sister Martha 
replied: ‘* Fleas.” 


The single eyeglass is worn by the dude. The 
theory is that he can see with one eye much 
more than he can comprehend. 


Bessie, three years old, on seeing a fine bed 
of pansies in bloom, cried out: ‘‘See the 
funny little faces ’out any heads. 


“Pa,” inquired an up-town boy yesterday, 
“what is a monarch?” ** A monarch?” replied 
the father sadly, ‘‘a monarch is a man who 
never marries.” 


The cost of stopping a train of cars is said to 
be from 40 to 60 cents. When the train is 
stopped by another train, these prices become 
somewhat inflated. 


‘¢Sambo, kin yo’ tell me why dey inwariably 
takes de pennies from de children at de Sun- 
day school?’ ‘*CourseI kin. Dat is to get 
de cents ob de meetin’.” 


We hear of an amateur singer upin Chenan- 

o County who frightened a pair of canary 
Birds to death. It must have been a clear case 
of killing two birds with one’s tone. 


‘Please pass the goat,’ said a boarder to 
his hostess. ‘*‘Why do you call my butter the 
goat?” asked the lady. ‘Because,’ replied 
the unfeeling wretch, ‘‘it’s a very strong but- 
ter.” 


A clergyman asked some children: ‘‘Why 
do we say in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ who art in 
Heaven,’ since God is everywhere?’ A little 
drummer boy answered, ‘* Because its head- 
quarters.” 


It doesn’t take a northern invalid very long 
to get well in Florida. When the first week’s 
hotel bill is presented, he generally says: ‘I 
guess I’m well enough to start for home this 
afternoon.”’ 


Literary Matron—‘t What does Shakespeare 
mean by his frequent use of the phrase, ‘ Go 
to??? Matter of fact Husband—‘ Well, per- 
haps he thought it wouldn’t be polite or proper 
to finish the sentence.” 


“Ts itasin,” askeda fashionable lady of her 
spiritual director, ‘‘for me to feel pleasure when 
a gentleman says I am handsome?” “It is, 
my daughter,” he replied es ““we should 
never delight in falsehood!” 


A musical journal says that the origin of the 
jew’s harp is unknown. That’s nonsense. 
Vinegar was first known as juice sharp—and 
vinegar came into the world honestly enough, 
with a mother known and acknowledged. 


A Pennsylvania inventor has evolved a new 
rat trap, in one end of which is a mirror. 
This may do for the female rats, but when a 
maid rat notices that the bait looks double he 
will think he has had enough and go home. 


Fritz has been hunting up the pedigree of 
Dr. Tanner, the celebrated hungry man, and 
tinds he isof very ancient lineage. The 43rd 
verse of chavter 9, Acts of Apostles, reads: 
‘- And it came to pass that he tarried many 
days with one Simon A. Tanner. 


A very low church minister was reproving 
his curate.with having taken part in a wedding 
breakfast. ‘‘ But, sir,’? said the young man in 
amazement, ‘tour Lord himself was present at 
a wedding feast in Cana!” ‘*That’s perfectly 
true, young man,” answered the parson, ‘‘ but 
in my opinion he had very much better have 
stayed away.” 


Stranger, with large family: ‘‘I say, have 
you malaria in this section?’ Fresh clerk: 
‘Yes, sir; yes, sir. We have everything for 
the comfort of—(landlord takes him one 
side). Oh, of course we haven’t malaria right 
here in this hotel, but in the hotel opposite it 
rages terribly.” Clerk wonders why the 
stranger hurriedly leaves the resort. 


A drunken woman was dismissed by the jus- 
tice with a fine of three dollars, after telling a 
sad story of woe and giving a fictitious name. 
Upon leaving the court she nudged the big 
policeman in the ribs and said: ‘Me darlint, 
if I'd given me name as Bridget Malony, I wud 
have been salted for about fifty days. It was a 
foine scheme I worruked, be hevins. Lillie 
Langtry! Oi’m a daisy.” 








*Women are rapidly finding places in the 
learned professions and the more lucrative oc- 
cupations from which they were formerly ex- 
cluded. Many are graduating in medicine. 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass., is a 
minister of health to thousands who may never 
touch the hem of her garment or behold the 
genial light of her modest countenance. 


To most children the bare suggestion of a 
dose of castor oil is nauseating. Why not, 
then, when physic is necessary for the little 
ones, use Ayer’s Cathartic Pills? They combine 
every essential and valuable principle of a 
cathartic medicine, and being sugar-coated are 








easily taken. 


The Pousehol. 


THE WAYSIDE COW. 











In the Farmer of the 26th ult. H. A. 
Hf. conjures up a vision of the widow’s 
cow chewing the cud of contentment by 
the roadside, and seems to think there is 
no particularly excellent reason why she 
should not be there. This is to be cone 
sidered the ‘‘ purely sentimental” view of 
the question, since he has assured us that 
legally itis not the proper thing. The 
arguments that the wayside grass is 
wasted, and that it is hard to oblige a. 
poor person whose cow is a valuable 
adjunct to his living, to hire pasturage 
when he can illy afford to do so, are per- 
haps the strongest that can be adduced in 
favor of making acow pasture of the road. 
The law ‘‘is no respecter of persons;” if 
it is allowable for the widow to turn her 
one brindle heifer into the highway, it is 
as lawful for her rich neighbor to let 
down the bars for fifteen or twenty head. 
And under the old dispensation it was the 
well-to-do farmer whose cows ate most of 
the roadside grass. It was impossible to 
leave a gate open or a bar down, no mat- 
ter howurgent the haste or speedy the 
return, lest the ubiquitous cow, appearing 
as suddenly and mysteriously as if sum- 
moned by aconjurer’s spell, should resolve 
herself into an investigating committee 
of one, and pursue her researches just 
where, if she had pondered a week in her 
bovine way, she could do the most 
damage; and the mischief that one well- 
disposed cow can do to the garden, the 
flower beds, the lawn, or to growing crops 
is almost incredible to those not experi- 
mentally wise in the matter. 

Where cattle run at large in the high- 
way it isimpossible to protect and pre- 
serve trees planted for shade or left for 
that purpose; some wicked instinct warns 
the cow that these ought to be let alone; 
therefore she maliciously ‘goes for’ 
them, once usually being enough. We 
are beginning to take pride in our high- 
ways, and to undérstand that the place 
for trees is not over the boundary fence, 
where their shade dwarfs the growth of 
the farmer’s crops, and the roots steal 
nourishment from his soil, but midway 
between road and fence, where the travel- 
er can have the benefit of their shade in 
summer. We cannot have shady thor- 
oughfares and cattle at large. 

Again, there is always more or less 
danger of accidents. Horses are startled 
by the sudden appearance of a head and 
a pairof horns above a leafy ambuscade; 
it is almost impossible, sometimes, to get 
a spirited animal past a cow lying in the 
road; even the horses seem to understand 
here is ‘‘matter out of place.” A cow’s 
horns, however actually harmless, are to 
be regarded with suspicion; there are in- 
finite possibilities for harm about them. 
The behavior of the ‘‘cow with the 
crumpled horn” that tossed the dog con- 
temporary with the “house that Jack 
built” does not inspire us with confidence 
in the good intentions of her descendants; 
there is always danger of reversion to the 
original type. I don’t call myself a timid 
woman, butI invariably give even the 
widow’s cow a “ wide berth” whenever I 
meet her, especially if she seems at all in- 
clined to dispute the right of way; and 
I well recollect how when a child at- 


tending district school, Ihave climbed ten 


rail fences at imminent risk of ‘my pre- 
cious neck, in abject terror of some mild- 
eyed animal intent on its own business. 
The agonies of fright suffered were none 
the less that they were more imaginary 
than real. 

The wayside cow is an ambitious beast. 
However sweet the herbage allotted her, 
she always desires to better her condi- 
tion. A field of clover just ready for the 
mower is particularly attractive, next to 
it she prefers a yellowing wheat field, 
Those placid eyes are ever on the watch 
for a misplaced rail or a leaning post, and 
aggressive horns and broad shoulders aid 
her through the breach. Once ‘‘in clover” 
she must explore to the farthest corner, 
and the angry farmer as he calls his dog 
is conscious that he, she and it are doing 
more damage ‘‘than the blamed cow is 
worth,” and she always evinces a strong 
determination not to go out where she 
came in. She is the Ishmael of the bovine 
family, every man’s hand is against her 
and her horns are against t»e peace of 
humanity; irate housewives pursue her, 
she is dogged and chased away, and 
generally and rightly named a common 
nuisance. 

I cannot exactly admire H. A. H.’s 
taste in selecting the cow-bell as a fav- 
orite musical instrument, but agree with 
him in thinking that, like a hand-organ, it 
is best at a distance; for my gratification 
the more distant the better. And if our 
Law Editor ever had had his beauty sleep 
broken short off by the persistent clatter 
of the bell of some gay young heifer tak- 
ing a late supper a few rods from his 
open window, he would feel the melody 
more exasperating than soothing. I have 
not mentioned the air of neatness and 
thrift it imparts to a, neighborhood to 
have every man’s barnyard the road in 
front of his house, as s0 many made it 
under the old law. 

There are a great many wastes on the 
farm greater and more important than 
that of the grass in the highway; the one 
item of damage done by intruding stock 
will offset the worth of most of it, and 
the balance goes far to the other side 
when we take into ‘account the constant 
care and renewal of fences. Any land 
owner can better afford to pasture his 
poor neighbor’s cow for nothing than 
fence to keep her out. BEATRIX. 
“QUNCE OF PREVENTION” 

WANTED. 





THE 





“An Anxious Mother” writes to the 
Household editor, apropos of the article 
“Forcing an Issue” in the FARMER of 
June 19th, but her letter was inadver- 
tantly neglected, having been carelessly 
placed in the wrong compartment of the 
editor’s desk. She says: 


“Tt seems as if the girls that are the 
most carefully brought up are the ones 
who make the worst matches. It makes 
a mother’s heart ache to see the child for 
whom she has worked so hard and done 





so much, and whose happiness is far 


dearer to her than her own, bent on mar- 
rying some shiftless, good for nothing, 
unprincipled scamp, who can hardly 
make a living for himself. But what can 
parents do when a girlis bent on what 
they know is almost self destruction, and 
neither soft words or ‘direct opposition’ 
will be listened to?” 


It is an unfortunate fact that those 
girls who have had the best advantages, 
and the most done for them, are usually 
those who most disappoint their friends 
when they marry. Often the education 
and accomplishments have been provided 
at great personal sacrifice and devo- 
tion on the part of parents, and it is in- 
deed hard for them to see the well beloved 
child “throw herself away,” by uniting 
her fate with that of a man of dissolute 
character, or one not intellectually her 
equal. In such cases the parents feel 
that all their self-denial has been in vain; 
they feel, and rightly too, that in view 
of what they have done to secure the best 
things of life to their child their wishes 
ought to have a certain influence on the 
one who has profited by their unselfish- 
ness. But the fact remains that in nine 
cases out of ten a deaf ear is turned alike 
to prayers, entreaties and commands. 

Such being the fact, what can we do? 
We believe the only remedy lies in the 
character of the early home training. We 
must teach our daughters different views 
of marriage. They begin to think about 
it at an early age. How many of you 
“anxious mothers” have smiled to hear 
some slip of a girl say with a toss of her 
head, ‘when J’ married—” thus show- 
ing that she looks forward to it as some- 
thing to be hers by right of her woman- 
hood. It is sometimes said asa reproach 
to girls, that ‘‘all they think about is 
getting married,” yet from the many un- 
happy unions is it not rather evident that 
they do not think enough about it, or do 
not think in the right way? If they had 
4 proper understanding of the duties, the 
responsibilities, the penalties, and above 
all the irrevocableness of the tie, would 
they choose a husband as lightly as a 
partner for a quadrille, and let a good ad- 
dress and “store clothes” go as far in one 
as the other? 

The family sentiment should be strong- 
ly against that class of young men who 
raise the crop known as “wild oats.” 
Those who sow that cereal generally 
harvest an unprofitable crop. It would 
seem that no pure, good girl would need to 
be warned against a man who lets “wine 
in and wit out,” who gambles, or asso- 
ciates with low and vicious companions, 
or who has figured ina social scandal. 
Yet our nicest and best girls will marry 
such men, partly through ignorance of 
their true character, and partly because 
they so underestimate the danger of in- 
trusting their future to even a reformed 
roue. Cupid is represented with bandag- 
ed eyes, and the “little fat boy with the 
bow and arrows” seems to blind all he 
wounds. The sentiment early implanted 
in the mind must be relied upon, together 
with delay, that the pleasing madness 


| may be dispelled: by calmer reason. 


Sometimes, with some temperaments, 
ridicule proves a potent weapon, if used 
with care and by one whose opinion is 
valued. A popular author also gives a 
prescription, as follows: 

“«Tneed not feel his pulse,’ he thought. 
Dorsay is suffering from a pretty gover- 
ness. Symptoms—incoherence, fever, 
delusions. Treatment—two parts ridicule 
to one of remonstrance; fill up with in- 
difference.’” 

If in affairs of this kind we could only 
persuade our daughters to act on that 
wise saying of Ninon de l’Enclos: “A 
woman should never accept a lover with- 
out without the consent of her heart, nor 
a husband- without the consent of her 
judgment,” what a world of unhappiness 
would be avoided! 

And yet it is no great wonder that our 
American girls refuse to submit to right- 
ful authority or listen to their parents’ ad- 
vice. From the time they leave school, 
altogether too many of them are a “law 
unto themselves” in all social respects. 
They go where they please, make what- 
ever acquaintances they please, entertain 
and accept invitations from men their 
parents know only by name; is it any 
wonder that having hada “free head” 
too long, they refuse to be guided ina 
matter in which they conceive their life’s 
happiness lies? 

But it does not follow that because a 
girl makes an unfortunate marriage, her 
education and accomplishments are 
thrown away. The time may come when 
these alone will stand between her and 
starvation. In any event, she will bea 
better wife and mother with than without 
them, for as a noted divine has beauti- 
fully said: ‘One can fulfill all lowly 
duties better by rising sometimes to the 


highest, as the lark soars and sings in the 
= air and then drops back into its 
nest.” 

— —--++e—--—___ 


HELP IN WASHING. 





L. M. Peabody’s letter on ‘Science in 
Housekeeping,” in the Mew Hngland 
Farmer, says: 

‘*The numerous washing powders, of 
which there are s0 many in the market, 
f rmaking great quantities of soft soap 
from the contents of a small package, or 
for rendering almost magical aid in wash- 
ing, are all, so far asexamined, composed 
of soap and soda ground up together, with 
possibly the addition of a little borax, or 
ammonium salts. And the washing 
crystals are sal-soda, with perhaps very 
explicit directions for using. Since soda 
is the effitient cleansing agent in soap, 
nothing better can be used for help in 
washing. Bought in its own name, by 
the pound, it is an inexpensive article, 
costing from one-sixth to one-tenth as 
much as when purchased under some fine 
sounding name. It can be added, in 
solution, never in solid form directly, to 
the soapy water, or a nice white soft soap 
may be prepared beforehand by dissolv- 
ing soap and soda in hot water, then 
mixing and allowing to cool. The pro- 
portions of soap and soda may be varied 
from two pounds of soda to four of soap, 
or to six of soap, according to the desired 
strength. Like all powerful agents it 
should not be trusted to ignorant or care- 
less hands, 

“One of the most popular washing 
compounds a few years since, was pure 
; Sal-soda, and it owed its success to the 





following careful directions: ‘Put the 
contents of this box, (about half a pound 
price 25 cents,) into one quart of boiling 
water; stir well, then add three quarts 
of cold water. This will make one gallon 
For washing clothes, allow two cupfuls 
of liquid to a large tub of water.’ It was 
evident that sal-soda used in this way was 
not strong enough to weaken the cloth, 
and yet that it was a help in cleansing. 

“It seems a pity that so much money 
should be spent for articles which can be 
for one-tenth the price asked, and 

ousewives would hardly keep on payi 

for them if they pcbersae Hes pAeithcfesgird 
new substances or compounds discovered, 
which are better for laundry purposes 
than those so well known. Ammonia is 
an alkali of great service in cleansing, 
but it is not likely to enter largely into 
soap preparations. It can be used by the 
housekeeper to great advantage in wash- 
ing all-wool flannels, or delicate articles; 
also for silver, but not for brass, as cop~ 
per is somewhat soluble in ammonia. 
Borax is very useful in some cases, but is 
too expensive for everyday washing.” 
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PANSIES AGAIN. 





In spite of “Ella” and the catalogues, 
I must still claim that my pansies are an- 
nuals. They die in winter if left in the 
ground, and in summer when wintered 
in the cellar. One fall I put some plants 
south of the house, and they bloomed 
early in the spring, but gave up the ghost 
under the July heat. A little difference 
in soil or situation often makes a great 
difference with a flower. I know that 
adonis will grow luxuriantly and self-sow 
in some gardens, but has always been 
spindling, light in color and refused to 
mature its seed in mine. Indeed, sun- 
flowers and bachelor buttons seem to be 
my sole spontaneous ornaments. 

A neighbor has a bed of pansies nestled 
close up to the board fence, which 
bloomed this spring but a little later 
than mine, and I intend to copy the 
situation as soon as possible. 

Iam much obliged to “‘ Ella,” however, 
for correcting and advising me, and hope 


we shall hear from her again. 


A. H. J. 
THomAs, June 28th. - 
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AN INQUIRY. 








Will some of the members of the House- 
hold be kind enough to give through its 
columns, the treatment necessary for the 
successful cultivation of the Farfugium? 
The leaves of our plants die after a few 
weeks’ growth. What soil is most favor- 
able for their growth? Any informa- 
tion will be gladly received. J. Gs 

Lyons, June 29, '83. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 














4 FEARLESS. 
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The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘hresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultura: 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and descnption in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard ee 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent tree. Address 


MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. Schoharie Co., N.Y. oo. 


VICTORIES. 





MICROSOOPICAL DISCOVERY. 
THATCHER'S . 


Orange Butter Color 
Is so concentrated and so per 
fect in shade that it is economy 

teeta eee — anda satisfaction to use it. We 
want no cash that our goods do not merit, The 
most emphatic testimonials from the proprietors of 
large creameries and dairies full of solid facts await 
your request by mail. Putupin 1, 4 & 10 0z. bot- 
tles and 1 4 10 gal. cans. Every package warranted 
tosatisfy the consumer and keep in any latitude for 
years without deterioration. Sold by Dealers in 26 
States and Canada, who will give to each purchaser 
acopy of the New GuipE Book (just out) on the 
Dairy and how to selects milch cuw It containg 
ever 50 fine illustrations: or send us 1&c fora 'e 

H. D. Thatcher & Co., Propr’s, Potsdam, N. 








THE BEST THING KNOWYN 


FOR 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Co!d Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME ard SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, ani gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, shuuld be without it. 

Sold by allGrosors. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to misiend. PEKARLINE is the 
UNLY SAFE Jabor-saving compound, and ale , 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 

e** VLE. Net 

















SEWING MACHINE! 


ADDRESS, NECO. 
wine SEWINE AGH NO 


Ass BOTTLE ALLEN’S 
ROOT BEER 
EXTRACT 


for the ha: 
Y Sost the ees No ballin raining. 
‘Dandeli Ginger: 
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(Continued from first page). 
to take away the lamb. Keep the ant 
mal’s bowels in fair condition by occas- 
ional doses of sulphate of magnesia, 
1 oz., Jamaica ginger, pulv., half an 
ounce, mix; for one dose give in a little 
‘warm water. 


Injury of Hock in a Mare. 








Eatow Rapips, June 27th, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer, 

Ihave afour year old roan mare that 
was kicked on the inside of the hock 
joint, extending from near the point of 
the hock forward and down; skin not 
broken; swollen some; was a little lame 
for a few days; applied cold water, seem- 
ed better; took herup one morning; was 
very lame and swollen full, applied hot 
water for two half days, then Mustang 
Liniment for about two days, when it 
broke and has discharged freely since; 
have applied carbolic acid and water; 
it now seems to be doing well_and the 
lameness is somewhat better. What do 
you recommend, and what should I have 
done at the start? It is now about two 
weeks since she was kickedjby a bare foot. 


I cannot procure your medicines here. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer.—The application of hot or cold 
‘water in the early stages of such an in- 
jury, followed by the application of Prof. 
R. Jennings’ Evinco Liniment? would 
have prevented. the abscess forming. 
Your druggist would have sent for it at 
your request; it can be ordered through 
any wholesale drug house in Detroit. 
Since the formation of the abscess your 
treatment with carbolic acid, if not too 
strong, is correct, an ounce to one pint of 
water is strong enough. 





Puerperal or Milk Fever inthe Cow. 





Forest Hitt, July 2d, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—Will you give me a de- 
scription of milk fever in cows and treat- 
ment in the Micu1ican Farmer. I have 
three cows to come in soon, and as there 
is considerable milk fever around here, 
would like to be prepared for it. 


ours, 
E. H. ESTES. 





Answer.—In puerperal, or milk fever in 


the cow, the premonitory symptoms are. 


restlessness, pawing and shifting the feet, 
pulse at first full and accelerated, respir- 
ation slightly disturbed, secretion of milk 
partially suspended; eyes bloodshot, or 
of aleaden hue, with a wild, unnatural 
expression; appetite lost; muzzle hot and 
nose dry; mouth open and tongue pro- 
truding. At this stage of the disease the 
cow is very irritable; the udder is swollen, 
hot and tenderto the touch. As the dis- 
ease advances the milk is entirely suspend- 
ed; eyes bulge out; hind legs show weak- 
ness, and the animal shows a tottering 
gait if forced to move; no notice is taken 
of the calf; respiration labored; pulse 
small and quick; she finally staggers and 
falls, lying either in a comatose condition 
or dashing her head violently about; 
lashes her tail; moans; cold sweats bedew 
the body; the paunch is unnaturally 
swollen; legs, horns, and ears become 
cold. She lies with her head resting up. 
on her side, or with head and neck stretch- 
ed out; the eyes, with dilated pupils, are 
set in the head, presenting a peculiar 
glassy appearance, and if not speedily re- 
lieved, the animal dies. These symptoms 
are not all to be found in any one animal, 
but vary according to circumstances. The 
above symptoms have all been observed in 
different animals suffering from an attack 
of milk fever. The owners of dairy stock, 
as well as the most eminent veterinary 
surgeons, heretofore regarded it as an in- 
curable disease. That day, we are happy 
to say, has : assed, and milk fever has 
been deprived of its heretofore destruc- 
tive power by the use of Pro. R. Jennings’ 
Bovine Panacea, as thousands can testify. 
As a preventive it will pay every farmer 
and dairyman to have it on hand. If your 
druggist does not keep it, have him send 
for it. 


Ticks on Sheep. 








VANDALIA, Mich., June 27th, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


Dear Sir:—I saw in the FARMER of 
last week a remedy for ticks on sheep, 
also one two wecks ago in the veterin- 
ary columns of the. Farmer. Now I 
would not say a word against the remedy 
that appeared in the veterinary columns, 
for I have received much valuable advice 
from the professor through the veterinary 
department. But his remedy amused me. 
He says linseed oil, turpentine and 
pure tar, mixed in equal parts, rubbed on 
and around the ticks will a them. 
This put me in mind of a story I heard 
when a boy of eight summers. (I presume 
every boy has heard it.) It was, if you 
wished to catch a bird put salt on his tail. 
Now if we have to catch the sheep and put 
‘tar and turpentine on and around each 
tick, why not pick the ticks off, box them 
up and send them to Washington and 
have them pensioned; then they would 
not be troubled laboring for a living. If 

will permit I will give you a recipe 
am worked well in a flock of one thou- 
sand head belonging to J. E. Bonine of 
Cass County, Mich. The remedy was ap- 
plied about the year 1861 or 1862, since 
which time there has been no ticks on the 
flock or its descendants. Take one table. 
spoonful of sulphur, mix well with one 
quart of common barrel salt given to one 
hundred sheep once a week for five or six 
weeks, when ewes are not with lamb, will 
rid them of all ticks. I. A. Bonrne. 





Answer.—We publish with pleasure the 
above letter from our worthy correspon- 
dent of Vandalia, commenting upon the 
remedy or rather its application as sug- 
gested by us forthe destruction of ticks 
on sheep. In reply permit us to say: In 
answering questions. upon subjects so 
generally understood by our farmers and 
sheep breeders, it is not expected of us to 
give the stereotyped remedies so widely 
known; such as dipping into a solution 
of tobacco; the application of mercurial 
ointment (always dangerous), etc. 
Neither is it necessary that our directions 
as to the rubbing on and around each par- 
ticular tick should be strictly followed. 
The application coming in contact 
with the tick destroys it. Where they ex- 
ist in large numbers time may be saved, 
and at the same time the object accom- 
plished, by making the application to all 
parts of the body without singling out 
each particular parasite. Such a course 
it seems to us would naturally suggest it- 
self to the operator. 








The purity and elegant perfume of Parker’s 
Hair Balsam explaiu the popularity of this re- 
Jiable restorative. 


Cribbers’ Muzzle. 
MARENGO, June 28, 1883. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Have you the cribber’s muzzle for sale? 
If so, at what price, and give me the par- 
ticulers for using it. If it will give satis- 
faction I will send for one. I have a crib- 

on’t stop. 
ber that a strap w 4 1 sieaioaitaies 

Answer.—We do not keep the cribbing 
muzzle. You can have one made by any 
good worker in iron from the engraving 
of it, as published in the Micn1Gan Farmg 
ER of a year ago. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
PENCIL SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 

In our business rambles over the town- 
ship of Hadley, Lapeer county, we ob- 
serve plainly visible on all sides an era of 
improvement that is pleasing. New 
houses and barns are dotting the land- 
scape, fences are being placed in order, 
all of which pleases the eye if it does not 
tickle the fancy. The soil is heavy and 
rich, but in some portions very rolling. 
We called at many of the houses, and 
therefore met the farmers at their homes, 
and enjoyed the short visits made with 
them. 

We find that though Martin N. Kelly 
resides in Metamora, of which town he is 
supervisor, he owns 207 acres of land 
in Hadley. This farm is very productive 
and yields abundant crops, the soil being 
very rich and strong. It shows splendid 
cultivation, the house, barns and fences 
being in good shape. On it we find some 
good grade cattle, a flock of sheep num- 
bering over 100, and some good horses. 
This farm is managed by Sumner Collins, 
who has worked it for money wages for 
the last year or two, and who, although 
not a farm owner, chooses to subscribe, 
pay for and read the MIcHIGAN FARMER, 
that thereby he may more closely con- 
serve the interests of his employer. What 
a contrast does this case present to me as 
I think of some that I meet who boast of 
their well-tilled acres, well filled barns 
and say that they can’t afford it—but who 
read their neighbor’s! Imet one well-to- 
do farmer who said he read the FARMER 
each week, by walking over to a friend’s, 
five miles distant !! This speaks well for 
the character of the paper, but not for 
the character of the man. 

James H. Hemingway lives just east of 
the village of Hadley, in a convenient 
and stylish two-story frame house, from 
which a splendid view is had of the little 
village and an expanse of surrounding 
country. Mr. H. has lived upon this 
farm of 166 acres for many years, and it 
is one that yields richly of fruits and 
cereals. In the way of stock we find 
some thoroughbred Shorthorns, a fine 
three year old Berkshire sow with a 
growing litter of pigs, a two-year-old 
full-bred Berkshire boar purchased from 
Mr. Tom Foster of Flint, and a fine seven 
year old Hambletonian mare of good 
color and size, with gait enough fora 
good roadster. 

D. A. Crampton has 240 acres in one 
body in good location, upon which he is 
building a two-story frame house 16x30, 
16x20 and 16x24, with cellar under all. 
In stock we saw a flock of 100 grade sheep 
and 2 ewes that he purchased from Ver- 
mont breeders. His buck sheared 20% 
Ibs.; also a good bunch of grade cows. 

Mr. Aaron Brigham owes 256 acres, 
upon which he settled in 1833. This 
farm is now managed by his son Henry, 
who demonstrates that he is equal to the 
control and working of it. Your corres 
pondent and his genial friend Mr. Hem- 
ingway, were seated at a_ well-fill- 
ed table (although the dinner hour 
had been passed some time,) pre- 
pared by Mrs. Henry Brigham, to which 
we did full justice, and were much 
pleased with her hospitality, after which 
we looked at a fine Shorthorn bull, two 
years old, of good color, shape and size, 
whose dam was from the herd of Phelps 
Brothers, of Washtenaw county. We also 
looked over three thoroughbred cows, one 
of them 4 years old and two 2 years old. 
He had just lost a thoroughbred cow that 
he had purchased from Sanborn’s herd at 
Port Huron. This land is slightly rolling, 
has been fully cropped for many years, 
but less will be done in the future and 
more attention will then be given to stock 
breeding. 

H. Palmerlee pointed out to us on his 
107 acre farm the finest growth of wheat 
that we have seen in any field this year. 
He, by the way, is one of the most thor- 
ough farmers in the town, and all say he 
raises the largest and most sure crop year 
after year of any one. 

A. J. Snook lives in a good frame house 
on 160 acres, which he finds plenty of 
time to keep thoroughly worked, to at- 
tend to the care of a good herd of Short- 
horn cows, his sheep and horses, to keep 
his garden well hoed out, and to read the 
best agricultural journal in the west. He 
has a fine orchard, numberless trees of 
small fruits, pears, peaches, etc., and as 
we inhale the sweet perfume of plants in- 
doors and out, we know that Mrs. & 
must feel and realize and live with the 
idea that it is not ail the mission of a 
farmer’s wife to delve and drudge. As we 
visit with her and eat a supper from her 
wellspread table, we revel in the idealistic 
fancy that the time will come when all 
farmers’ wives will be imbued with the 
same notion, and have the privilege of 
developing them. 

George W. Crampton, the supervisor of 
the township, kindly spent a day with us 
in the-interest of your journal, and was 
well pleased to aid us in its circulation, 
knowing so well its value to every far- 
mer. We find him living upon and caring 
for the same farm of 112 acres upon which 
he was born and always lived. It is only 
one mile north of the village, is beauti- 
fully situated and very productive. He 
was formerly much interested in sheep 
culture, but is now out of it, although he 
has a fondness for.looking at a flock of 
sheep and will no doubt soon have 
another one. He has also a particularly 
fine fancy for Shorthorn stock, of which 
he has some that do him credit. Our 
thanks are here tendered him for his 
many favors. 

We should have been pleased to have 
looked at the well bred stock of James 
McDougal and the sheep of Robert 








Stewart, but they were both absent. 


The Tunison Brothers are the leading 
merchants in this place. They carry a 
full line of goods usually kept in a coun- 
try store, are pleasing gentlemen to do 
business with, and at the same time own 
one of the best 100 acre farms in this 
vicinity; in fact it lies along one of the 
main roads in the village and is well 
managed by A. M. Tunison. The father 
of these boys was one of the first settlers 
here, having come in 18385. Theirmother 
was the daughter of the late Oliver 
Davenport, and sister of Hon. George 
Davenport, who represents this district at 
Lansing. 

We were much aided here in our en- 
quiries by E. A. Willersdorff, a relative 
of this firm, and whose home is in 
Orange Co., New York. Thanks for his 
manly favors. 

We must here call attention to the fact 
that some four years ago, afew of the 
farmers in this town met together for 
social profit and interest as neighbors, 
each one of them exhibiting some stock 
or product, and each content if he 
could carry off aribbon. This interest 
and feeling finally culminated in organiz- 
ing the Hadley District Fair, and they 
will hold the 5th this fall, when your re- 
porter has promised to be present. They 
own ten acres close by the village, have a 
good track, but offer no speed premiums, 
although money premiums for stock, etc. ; 
have it well fenced, good sheds, substan- 
tial main hall, dining hall 24x120 feet, 
with Hon. Geo. Davenport for president, 
Geo. W. Crampton secretary, and an ef- 
ficient and active board of «!rectors. 

N. Winship, of Elba, cheerfully showed 
us his flock of 50 well bre:l sheep, and 
pointed out to us the wether that sheared 
20 lbs.; also a four-year-old red heifer of 
Durham and Devon cross that is a marvel 
of beauty, and also his herd of full bred 
Shorthorns and two gra!es. He has 116 
acres on which there is a good house and 
barn, the latter 32x94, with 16 foot posts 
and 8 foot basement. The barn is paint- 
ed, solid in its frame, and has two venti- 
lators on the peak of its roof, with water 
convenient in barn supplied by windmill 
from a well at some distance. 


Some hours were pleasantly passed with 
the Hon. John T. Rich, who although de- 
feated in the last political campaign, re- 
tired with the proud consciousness of 
having served his constituents in this 
congressional district two years faithfully, 
honestly and well in the nation’s legisla- 
tive halls. He may well be proud of his 
record, and we should be pleased to see 
him again there. But he gracefully re- 
tired, and is now at home enjoying its com- 
forts, breathing the pure air, and caring 
for his herd of thoroughbred cattle and 
his flock of fine wooled Merinos. As we 
walk around over his farm of 300 acres 
that lies so handsomely, that produces 
such barns full of hay and grain, look at 
his herd and flock, we almost envy him 
his lot. Mr. R. is known far and wide as 
a breeder, and his stock stand and rank 
so high, that we with our feeble abilities 
will not attempt to describe them. We 
could not however, pass his well known 
12 year-old thoroughbred Shorthorn cow 
Florian without more than a passing 
glance. We have seen her familiar form 
at several fairs, where she has always 
been admired by countless thousands, 
and she has always returned home 
triumphant, with honors. She still re- 
tains her form and beauty, and two 
years ago gave her owner a bull calf 
which would do credit to any herd, and 
excelling in some points, we think, the 
five-year old bull that has been doing 
service at the State Agricultural farm and 
which Mr. R. has lately purchased and 
brought home. It is true however, that 
the latter is a fine animal both in color 
and size, weighing nearly 2,400 lbs. It 
took us nearly two hours to look over this 
herd, but we thoroughly enjoyed it. As 
we returned we notice that Mr. R. was 
making some needed improvements 
around his barns, having removed one 
from near the roadside back some dis- 
tance and nearer the others. This barn 
has been raised sufficiently to give room 
below for a basement full size and nine 
feet high, which will be used exclusively 
for stock-stabling purposes. <A large 
force of masons and carpenters were 
hastening it on tocompletion. We believe 
that Mr. R. will erect a larger and more 
stylish house for his own residence within 
a short time, although his present one is 
quite homelike and cheerful. How can 
it be otherwise when it is made so agree- 
able even to strangers by himself and 
amiable wife? 


The Selby brothers showed us on their 
160 farm, which is but slightly rolling, a 
handsome pair of young Black Bashaw 
roadsters, weighing about 2,200 lbs., that 
we call good, also a lot of grade and full 
blood sheep from Rich’s flock. 


While in Lapeer township we called at 
the fine farm house and farm of 440 
acres owned by William H. Louks, but 
found him absent at the village; however, 
we had the groom lead out the famous 
Percheron stallion Forrester, imported 
by M. W. Dunham and sold to Merrill, of 
Bay City, and by him to Mr. L. We 
find him in fine shape and almost fault- 
less as regards form and action. His 
half sister, which was :lsoled out, isa 
good specimen of this breed. We re- 
gretted the absence of the owner, as we 
much wished to look at the 40 and odd 
Percheron breeding mares which were 
running in his pasture fields, many with 
colts by their side, but the owner being 
absent and the heavy grass soaking wet 
with the last heavy rains, we deferred. 
However, many of them are said to be 
very fine, and as we met Mr. L. on his 
return home, he informed us that he had 
selected them himself with the utmost 
care and judgment, only taking those of 
good blood and with points that would 
be stamped upon their progeny. Many 
of them were purchased in the west, and 
are no doubt valuable as breeders. This 
is probably the largest farm that is de- 
voted to such breeding in the State. 

We find J. P. Roberts, of Lapeer City, 
to be chock full of horse enthusiasm, and 
we cheerfully accept the invitation to 
ride behind his stallion Monogram. We 
had often heard of but had never seen 
him. He is of a rich chestnut color, 
standing 16 hands high, and weighs 
about 1,200 pounds. As he is driven by 





us we see his fine gait, his lofty stride 


and action, his every movement denoting 
strength and muscular activity. He 
moves with dignity, head higher up than 
any horse we have ever seen, but yet 
graceful andsprightly. He was sired by 
old Fearnaught, and traces back through 
the best strains of blood. His sire was 
particularly valuable in stamping upon his 
get many good qualities aside from their 
speed, and they always brought a high 
average price to their breeders. As we 
reach thé stables we step in and look at the 
five-year-old stallion Fabe Chester, a son 
of Monogram, dam by Romeo Messenger. 
He is 16 hands high, compactly built, 
rich dark chestnut color, with one white 
hind foot and stripe in face. Our time 
was too limited to have him led out for 
thorough inspection, but we liked his 
appearance. Monogram has got some 
fine stock in this vicinity, for instance, 
Mamie E. Wood, a two-year-old chestnut 
filly with a well bred road mare for dam, 
is very large and rangy, and shows an 
opén slashing gait with a promise to be 
a trotter. Her owner has refused $250 for 
her. Also the chestnut colt Conny, two 
years old in August, and bred and owned 
by J. Vosburg, is pronounced by good 
judges one of the finest in Michigan, we 
know his owner has refused $400 for him; 
while several others have been raised and 
sold in this county for $400 to $1,000 
each. We saw one two weeks old in the 
range that is a perfect beauty, and must 
develop into a valuable animal. These 
few instances that have come to my notice 
will, I think, stamp Monogram as a 
valuable sire, for if a trotter is not 
obtained you have a roadster of good size, 
color and strength, with beauty and style 


combined. 
ON THE WING. 








Does the Moon Affect Pork and Peas? 





Bruce, July 8d, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I am a subscriber to your paper and 
wish my turn for a question or two. 

1st. Is the idea that pork is affected by 
the time of the moon in which it was 
killed a delusion, or is it founded on sci- 
entific principles? My pork fries down 
very small and I am told that this is the 


cause. 

2d. Why do ptas sown at one time in 
the moon blossom continually and pro- 
duce nothing? Is it admitted that the 
phases of the moon do affect vegetation? 


aie we” 
0. C. WOOD. 

Answer.—i1st. Pork cannot be affected 
by the moon, but can be by the quality 
of the food given to the hog. The more 
oily pork is (that is, the more lard), the 
greater will be the loss in cooking. 

2d. The old superstition in regard to 
peas has been thoroughly exploded, and 
few farmers pay any attention to it. 
There are no “ scientific principles” in- 
volved in the matter at all. It was and is 
purely a superstition. Science is totally 
opposed to such ideas. 








THERE is one thing the heavy rains of 
this season have done, and that is they 
have drowned out those people who want- 
ed the forests preserved for fear of 
drought. If cutting down the forests will 
decrease the rainfall, we have seen several 
farmers the past week who would be will- 
ing to spend a few days at that work. 











Flies and Bugs. 


Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice, 
gophers. chipmunks, cleared out by ‘‘Rough 
on Rats.” 15e. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 

















Detroit, July 10, 1883. 


Flour.—Receipts for the week, 495 bu, against 
1,231 bu. last week, and the shipments were 3,175 
bu. The demand for flour is more active, and un- 
der light receipts the market has been quite firm 
for the past few days. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations yesterday were as follows: 


EGMIGE SIDER 5 sues nso essa eiieca's $5 50 @5 %5 
Winter wheats, city brands..:..... 490 @5 00 
Winter wheat brands, country...... 4% @ 

Wintér patents ......0:ssccseccscess 650 @6 75 
Minnesota brands......... Seals slaw 600 @6 

Minnesota patents............eeeeee 750 @8 00 
REVO MAOUN S s esta sash nuuans ohalbsene - @4 00 


Wheat.—The market opened dull yesterday, 
with no one seeming to want wheat at any price. 
After dragging along for some time, reports of a 
sharp decline in Chicago caused a feeling of dis- 
trust among sellers, and prices were allowed 
to drop about 1%c per bu on spot. Closing 
quotations here were as follows: No. 1 white. 
$1 02; No. 2 do, 92c; No. 8 do, 75%c; No. 2 red, 
$1 0714; No. 3 re}, 95'4e; rejected, 7ic. In futures 
quotations on the various deals were as follows: 
August, $1 03°;; September, $1 0534; October, 
$1 07%. 

Corn.—Market quiet. Sales yesterday were as 
follows: Three cars No.2 at 491%4c, and a car at 
48léc; new mixed, twy cars at 46c per bu. 

Oats.—Heavy shipments and light receipts at 
Chicago yesterday caused considerable strength 
in oats, and the demand here was quite active. 
Sales were as follows: No. 2 white, one car at 
42c and one car to arrive at 4ic per bu; No.2 three 
cars at 39c per bu. 

Feed.—Inactive and unsettled. Bran is nominal 
at about $12 25@12 50; coarse middlings $13, and 
fine do $16. 

Butter.—Market continues depressed, and 15@ 
16c ®@ bb are the best quotations for finest of the 
receipts; the lower grades are dull at 10@14. 
Creamery is steady at 19@20c #@ tb. ; 

Cheese.—The market is steady,but rather dull. 
For choicest State 114%¢ # th are the best 
figures, and 10144@11c for second quality. 

Eggs.—Fresh are steady at 16@16%c. 

Beeswax.—Scarce and very firm; quotations 
are 28@30c per lb. 

Beans.—Quiet and steady. Picked, $2 05@ 
2 10. Unpicked are nominal at $1 20@1 50. 

Dried Apples.—Quiet at 8@8}4c # Ib,evaporat- 
ed fruit, 15c, 

Honey.—Very quiet. Fine white comb is 
quoted at 15@16c; strained, 12%c. 

Hops.—Nothing doing. From 35 to40c # b. 
could probably be obtained for choice. 

Onions.—Southern are quoted at $4 25@4 50 
per bbl. 

Potatoes.—Old are dull at 25@30c per bu., with 
carload lots stilllower. New potatoes are selling 
at $2 25@2 50 per bbl. 

Peaches.—Peck baskets are quoted at $2. 

Small Fruits.—Strawberries, $4@5 per two 
bu crate; raspberries red, $3 50 to 400 per 24 quart 
crate; black, $i0 to 12 00 per two bu stand. 

Vegetables.—Green onions, 25@30c per dozen 

bunches; new cabbages, per two dozen crate, 
$2 25@2 50; lettuce, 40@50c; pie plant, 35@40c per 
dozen bunches; spinach, 40@45c per bu; cucum- 
bers,50@55c per dozen ; Mississippi tomatoes in one- 
third boxes, $125@150; peas, $1@125 per bu; 
string beans, $1 '75@2; wax beans, $2 25@2 25 per 
bu; summer squash, 60@65c per dozen and aspar- 
agus, 40c per doz. ; 
« Provisions.—Market unchanged, but with a 
downward tendency. Lard is also weak. The 
Chicago market is lower for all pork products. 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 





BOI sia 5 55268 00d dig URS co dei bee se $18 00 @$18 50 
Family do + seccescsccecccscs 19.00. @ 19 50 
Dlear do. oss sii ceehoves amaiewae 2050 @ 21 00 
Lard in tierces, per b........... 94%@ 10 
Lard in kegs, per ...........; 10 @ 10% 
PROUD, DOK Wy sais sce ha Seis cee vccce 2 @ 12% 


Shoulders, per ..............08 
Choice png EE Metictscs's v0 we 1288 
Extra Mess beef, per bbl......., 13 50 


Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 
Monday.—14 loads: six at $12; three at $10: 
at $13, $11 50, $1, $8 and a ‘ ithe eatedacan 
uesday,—22 loads: six at $11; four at $10; two 
gi $13, $12, $11 50, $1050 and $9; one i and 


Thursday.—18 loads: six at $12; four at $1250: 
three at $11 50 and $11; one at $13 and ai0.° ; 
Bory Lae ry ss omg at ny save at $11 50 i four 

; three ai ; twoa 10 50 : 
one at $9 5Oand$s, #12, § marae 

Saturday.—19 loads: five at $13; four at $12; 
gee at $11; one at $11 75, $11 50 $10 50, $9, $8 an 


. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, July 7, 1883. 
The following were the receipts at these yards. 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. 
No. No. No. 


Battle Creek... ....06.cc0.cd00 20 ae 

Brighton........ - 159 

NEMO shi cis p nscrnicii gays See's 21 oe 

RMN lseeiac cnt sie cd can 25 re 5 

D., G. H. & M. R’y.......... 13 115 50 

NY MINGUON os sce. as osieces 25 eae 13 

PORUONG ois c eee cesesvescc 22 asia aa 
Rote cr 

CATTLE, 


The offerings of Michigan cattle at these yards 
numbered 126 head, against 193 last week. There 
was a heavy run of western cattle and buyers 
dipped in pretty freely on them. Our readers 
seem to have taken our advice and are keeping 
their cattle at home. Put them in good condi- 
tion and market them after the run of westerns is 
over and they will bring you remunerative prices. 
Good cattle to-day are fetching good prices here, 
but the poorer grades are the ones that suffer 
most from the western competition. The atten- 
dance of buyers was rather light, but prices re- 
mained at about the same range as those of last 
week. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Good to choice shipping steers. ...$5 50 @6 00 
Fair shipping steers............... 5 00 @5 25 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 5 25 @6 00 
Fair butchers’ stcers.............. 475 @5 00 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 450 @5 25 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 375 @4 2% 
MB ALA EB Paha sais csaisrerctanicicisatsner suena ocean 350 @4 50 
UOOIEN ie.o 5 -sislosoraatestovatiieciosines esis 450 @4 2% 


Dunning sold Oberhoff 6 good butchers’ steers 
and heifers av 1,050 lbs at $5 50. 

Wreford & Beck sold John Robinson 44 mixed 
westerns av 940 lbs at $4 65. 

Clark sold Sullivan 2 stockers and a thin cow av 
995 lbs at $4. 

C Roe sold Burt Spencer 75 mixed western av 
beg at $425, and 9 to John Robinson av 777 lbs 
at $4. 

Wreford & Beck sold Reid 24 mixed westerns 
av 929 lbs at $4 371%, and 17 av 944 lbs at $4 60. 

Mayhen sold Fairman 10 stockers av 740 lbs at 
$4 25, and 4 av 592 lbs at $4. 

Oberhoff sold Henry 6 good butchers’ steers av 
1,028 Ibs at $550. 

Plotts sold H Robinson a mixed lot of 8 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 888 lbs at $475. 

aed sold Drake 8 stockers av 832 Ibs at 


Cc Roe sold John Robinson 22 mixed westerns av 
741 lbs at $410, and 4av 962 lbs at $3 50. 

Wreford & Beck sold McGee 25 mixed westerns 
av 813 lbs at $4 50, and 26 av 824 lbs at $3 65. 

Judson sold Minock 8 stockers av 560 lbs at $4. 

Webb & Wreford sold Burt Spencer 49 mixed 
westerns av 740 lbs at $425, and 23 av 818 lbs at 
Judson sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 21 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 848 lbs at $450, less $5 on 
the lot. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 274, against 247 
last week. The market continues dull and prices 
weak. 

Thayer sold Fitzpatrick 86 av 101 lbs at $4 25, 
and 73 av 87 lbs at $4. 

Gifford sold Fitzpatrick 115 av 87 lbs at $450. 


HOGS, 
The offerings of hogs numbered 68, against 45 

last week. The market here shows no change, 

prices ranging from $5 50 to $6 10 per hundred. 


King’s Yards. 


Monday, July 9, 1883, 
CATTLE, 

The market opened up at these yards with 203 
head of cattle on sale, and a good attendance of 
buyers. The demand was active to the extent of 
the supply at prices on fair to good cattle 15@25 
cents per hundred higher than those at the Cen- 
tral Yards on Saturday. Poor grades sold at 
about the game rates, 


Montgomery sold Hayes a mixed lot of 10 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 709 Ibs at $460, and 4 
thin ones toJohn Wreford av 640 Ibs at $4 25. 

Green sold Marx 4 fair butchers’ steers ay 810 
Ibs at $4 85. 

Adams sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 6 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 558 lbs at $350. 

Jenny sold Kammon6 thin butchers’ cows av 
943 lbs at $4 20. 

Oberhoff€ sold Knoch 5 good butchers’ steers av 
934 Ibs at $5 25, and 5 to Smith av 1,008 lbs at the 
same price. 

Clark sold Stickel 2 bulls av 660 Ibs at $3 75. 

Kalaher sold Baxter 2 fair butchers’ heifers av 
820 lbs at $5. 

Platt sold Stickel 3 fair butchers’ steers av 810 
lbs at $4 75. 

Sly sold Tucker 11 good butchers’ steers and 
heifers av 1,143 lbs at $5 25. 

Clark sold McIntire a mixed lot of 11 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 855 lbs at $4 30. 

McHugh sold Hersch 10 good butchers’ steers av 
1,012 lbs at $5 25. 

Platt sold Flieschman 3 thin butchers’ heifers av 
Hg a at $4 25, and 3 coarse cows av 1,033 lbs at 

3 75. 

Montgomery sold Baxter 2 good butchers’ steers 
av 980 lbs at $550, and 2 to Genther av 1,035 lbs at 
the same price. 

McHugh sold Petz’? good butchers’ steers av 
1,118 lbs at $5 25. 

Sly oy Hanley 4 fair butchers’ steers av 1,180 

t 


sat $5. 

Purdy sold Meyers a mixed lot of 5 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 900 Ibs at $4 50. 

Oberhoff sold Sullivan 2 good butchers’ steers av 
890 lbs at $5 35. 

Goodworth sold Heutter 3 good butchers’ steers 
ave 933 lbs at $5 40. 

Freeman sold Stucker a mixed lot of 6 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at $3 85, and 4 fair 
ones to Smith av 790 lbs at $4 40. 

Jenny sold Purdy 5 stockers av 578 lbs at $4 10. 

Goodworth sold Sullivan 3 fair butchers’ steers 
av 910 lbs at $5 12%. 

Sly sold Andrews 5 fair butchers’ steers av 1,006 
Ibs at $4 90. 

Purdy sold Voight a mixed lot of 5 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 646 lbs at $4, . 

SHEEP, 

Platt sold Fitzpatrick 33 av 92 lbs at $4 25. 

Kalaher sold Morey 60 av 68 Ibs at $38 87%. 

Adams sold Morey 51 av 90 Ibs at $4. 

Clark sold Fitzpatrick 54 av 85 lbs at $3 75. 





Buffalo, 

CatTTLE—Receipts, 10,795, against 12,699 the pre- 
vious week. The market opened up on Monday 
with 235 car loads of cattle on sale, and a good 
demand at firm prices, to a shade higher than 
those of the week previous. The best steers sold 
at $5 8744@6, but the bulk of shippers went at 
$4 50@5 70. Tuesday there were no fresh arrivals 
and the market ruled firm with all sold. For the 
first week this season no sales of Michigan cattle 
were report:d. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,050 Ibs and upwards........$5 

Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 


90 @6 00 


0 @5 90 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350 1 5 25 @5 60 
Medium Grades--Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 
steers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 4 60 
Heifer—Fair to choice............. 35 @5 00 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 4 00 
Texans and Cherokees........... . 425 @4 65 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 
steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 
era, etc......... Fer ean eee ee 2 85 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 
weighing from 950 to 1,000........ 499 @5 20 
Canadian feeders............... cee SOU 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing 
NF I so ois aioe 3 veg b-05.55:08 3 75 
OOO PHU Miro con's. gcd st sinscs coeciawee 
Butchers’ do, fair to good.......... 4 00 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

IDB AVETAZE.......00cccccccced Seen’ 4 00 


@i7 00 

Yesterday July Sth the market was active at a 
shade lower prices. 

SHEEP.—Receipts, 31,200, against 40,000 the pre- 
vious week. On Monday the offerings of sheep 
was mo.erate, but the market opened dull and 
weak. The reports from the east were unfavor- 
able and ool were out of the market. The 
receipts on Tuesday were all consigned through 
the offerings consisting of those held over from 
Monday, prices were again weak and at the close 
quite a number were unsold. Common to fair 70 
to 80 1b sheep sold at $3 25@3 75; fair to good 80 to 
90 1b, $3 90@4 40; 90 to 100 1b, $440@5; 100 to 120 
lb, 50. We note sales of 171 Michigan sheep 
av 115 lbs at $5 75; 51 av 82 lbs at $4.25, and 127 av 
108 lbs at $540. Yesterday July 9th the market 
was dull and weak. 


Hoes.—Receipts, 20,355 against 19,875, the pre- 


vious week. The market opened up on Monda 
with 60 car loads on sale, and a fair demand. 





Prices were a shade higher than at the close of the 
nb ve week. On Tuesday the offerings were | 
ardly enough to establish prices. Good to choice 





Yorkers sold at $6 25@6 80; fai 

; fair to good light 
mixed, $6 15@6 20; medium grades fair to choles. 
a eat doen to extra heavy, $6 40@6 50; skips 
and culla, 50@5 50. Pigs, common to choice, 
4 90@6 10. Yesterday Ju Haye the market open- 
a" but closed wea » With no change in 





Chicago, 


CaTTLE.—Receipts, 29,105, against 36,173 last 
week, Shipments, 12,360. The market opened on 
Monday with a very large supp’y of cattle, a large 
proportion of which were of fine quality. The at- 
tendance of buyers was large and they bought 
freely, but the receipts were larger than could be 
handled and prices were lower all around, averag- 
ing from 10 to 15 cents. Sales were made at $450 
for common lots to $5 87% for extra grades. In- 
ferior to good fat cows sold at $2 70@4 387% up to 
$4 75, for good mixed, On Tuesday there was a 
better feeling in the market, the decline of Mon- 
day was regained, and this was followed on Friday 
by another advance of 5@10 cents. The market 
on Saturday continued steady and firm, closing at 
the following 

QUOTATIONS: 


5 75 
5 35 


4 90 


@ 9” 
@5 65 
flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 5 20 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- - 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000lbs 3 50 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 
ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 
DEO creck oe cian seeewerns 2 50 


@A 


@3B 25 
@7i 2% 

Hoes.—Receipts, 73,272, against 85,372 last 
week, Shipments, 22,332, At the opening of the 
market on Monday there was 24,000 hogs on sale. 
On change a drop took place in pork products and 
this caused a decline in hogs. Poor to prime light 
sold at $5 60@6 15; poor to good mixed, $5 50@5 85; 
inferior to extra heavy, $5 85@6 15, with skips and 
culls at $4@5 40. There was another dull market 
on Tuesday and prices declined 10 cents per 
hundred, There was a change for the betterin the 
hog trade on Wednesday, the market ruling active 
at an advance of 5@10 cents, and again on Thurs- 
day sellers succeeded in adding another 5 cents to 
the price. The receipts were light on Friday and 
— were again higher for desirable lots. On 

aturday trade was steady and a good clearance 
effected, with poor to prime light selling at $5 75 
@6 35; poor togood mixed, $5 60@5 90, and poor 
toextra heavy at $5 80@6 35. Skips and culls sold 
at $4@5 50. 








Sparkling Eyes, 
Rosy cheeks, and clear complexion only accom- 
pany good health. Parker’s Ginger Tonic, 
better than anything, makes pure, rich blood, 
and brings health, joyous spirits, strength and 
beauty. Ladies, try it.—Bazar. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Milk Fever in Cows. 





PROF. R.FJENNINGS & SON’S 


BY Wel 
a ee os 





tig, 


The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It is 
also a Panacea for all diseases of a febrile charac- 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package; 20 doses. 





PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vineo Liniment, 





The champion Embrocator for Man and Beast. 
Sold by Druggists. Price 50 cents. Prepared only 
J PROF. ROBT. JENNINGS, 

eterinary Surgeon, 201 rirst St., Detroit, Mich. 





LINN & EVANS, 
GENERAL COMMISSION, 


—IN— 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


100 South Water Street, 
ap8eowly Chicago, Ill. 


Salt in Agriculture, 


STaTz AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansine, Mich., Dec. 8, 1879, 
E. 8. Fiteh, Bay City, Mich. 
Drak Sm:-—The specimen of Refuse Salt you for. 
warded me from Bay City has bven analyzed and 
gives the following result: 


G. W. LINN, 
H. L. EVANS. 








Chloride of Sodium . ... 87.74 per cert. 
Chloride of Potassium...... 49 
Sulphate of Lime........... 1.68 
Carbonate of Lime...... eo §=6—640 
Carbonate of Magnesia.......  .35 
Oxide of Tron.....65 seve 87 
WAGE. 0. ccccccccccscess cccceses (6,58 

91 


Fine Salt of the salt works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very small 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron, 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
navle, ae it contains nearly two ano a half per cent, - 
of Potaeh Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the azh of all land planta. The sensible 
amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also make it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be. 
The coloring properties of Oxide of Iron are so 
strong that the refuse salt is much colored thereby 
although less than one part in a hundred is present, 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refuse Salt 
is more valuable than pure common salt, because it 
contains enough chloride of sodinm, and in addition 
compounds of potasb, lime and magnesia, which 
are all valuable in plant growth. Respectfully, 

. C. KEDZIE, 
Prof Chemistry, Agricultural College 


E. 8. FITCH, — Salt, Bay City 





JAY, ERESSES 


Presses, the customer kee 
ing the one that suits best. 
No one has ever dared show 
up any other sa, as 
Dederick's Press is known 
oO beyond competition, 

. and will bale at lesse 
, with twice the rapid 
load more ina cart 
other. Theonly wayi 
4 machines can be sold i 

deceive the inexperienced 
by ridiculously false state- 
+ ments,and thus sell without 
» sight or seeing, and swindle 
the irc orking 








ftxseowly 


ARMERS! Send 25 cts. in stamps for a md 

of FISHER’S GRA N TABLES, showing the 
value of different kindslof grain in bushels and 
pounds at a given price from 10 cts to two dollars 
($2) per bushel, together with a complete ready 
reckoner, showing the price of any article or 
pound irom % of a cent and upwards; also a table 
of wages and board, interest, rent, hay table, busi 
ness laws, etc. 


A. H. PERKINS, 44 Larned St., West, 
Detroit. Mich, 








ee, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 











Michigan Central R. R, 


Depot foot of Fourth street. Ticket 
Jefferson ave., and Depot. All trair eam Boe 
depart on Depart on Detroit time. " 





Leave. A 
Chicago Time. going west nants 
New York Limited Ex.. 7.20 pm 
Mail,viaMain& Airline *720hm  $f408™ 
Da i, iujtevdes .55 & ma *6.505 me 
Kal. & Three Rivers Ae #425 Pm  *12,108 
Jackson Express...... ° “6.15 pm —-*10.20 a —- 
Evening Express....... +8.20 p m *8.50 am 
Pacific Express........ $10.10 p m $6.40am 
GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
by Ce” 
Day Express.......... ° .55 am rey > to 
Grand Rapids Express. *4.25 pm *12.10pm 
Night Express......... $10.10 p m *8.50 am 


SAGINAW AND BAY OITY TRAINS. 


Bay City & Sag. Exp.. *7.20 am *7 

Marquette & Mackinaw *9.10am “10389 — 
Marquett & Mac’w. Ex. $5.20pm  §11.45am 
Night Express......... +11.20 p m *6.200 am 


TOLEDO TRAIXS, 





Cincinnati Express.... *9.00 a m #75 
St.L. Cin, Clev. and Gol §8.45pm  gi239 08 
Grosse Isle Accom’ tion. *5.00 p m *9.00 am 
Cincinnati Express.... §7.05 pm $1.00 a m 
Canada Division. 
BUFFALO TRAINS. 
¢ Leave. Arrive, 
Detroit Time. going east. from eust, 
Atlantic Express....... $7.10 am . 
Mail and Accommodt’n *9.05a m rd da 


Fast Day Express...... $12.35 p m 5 
New York & Boston Ex —_*8.00 pm 36.00 p m 
Limited Express....... $1.10 am 


§Daily. *Except Sundays. +Hxcept Satu 
¢ Except Mondays. ‘ weep. 
CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W. RUGGLES, 
City P. & T. Agt. Gen'] P. & T. Ast 
June 10, 1888. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, I,” 


* Fee SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTH. 








ERN RAILWAY. 

Cincinnati, Colum’s and Leave. Arrive, 

Cleve. Express..... »- %74 am 1 30 pm 
Chicago Express........ 9 20 am 7 10 pm 
oe jcme Cleve- 

an uffaloExpress 3 45 pm 7 50 
Fayette, Chicago & Cin- _— 

cinnati Express...... 6 40 pm 10 50 am 


The 7 60 p m train will arrive, and the 3 45 pm 
train depart from the Fourth street depot. Other 
trains will arrive and depart from the Brush street 
depot. Daily except Sunday. 

Jp-town ticket office No. 154 Jefferson Avenue 


\ ean & PERE MARQUETTE RAI. 
WAY. 











Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot, 





All Trains run on Detroit Time, 


Arrive, art, 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. “11:40am  *9:45an 


Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm  %12:08n 
Bay City & Saginaw Exp . *10:30pm  *5:45pm 
Bay City & Ludington Exp +3:230am ‘11:55pm 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Cas 
on Day Trains. 
tDaily. 


*Daily except roe 
C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agh 


7 ABASH, ST. LOUIS & PACIFIC R. R, 





Depot foot of Twelfth Street. Trains ran on 
Chicago time. 


Leave. Arrive. 
ar geome gre Express.. *7.00 am *6.50 pm 
Ind. and St. Louis Exp. +*3.30 pm *12.05 pm 


(= Trains leave Fourth Street depot, via To e- 
do, Detroit time: *8.40 am; $3.25 pm; +6.45 pm. 
= Trains arrive at Fourth St. Depot from To- 
ledo at *7.30 pm; $12.10 pm and 412.40 am. 
¢ Daily. *Except Sunday. 
Pullman sleeper through to Indianapolis and 
Louisville. 
City Ticket Office 167 Jefferson Avenue. 
A. F. WOLFSCHLAGER, City Ticket Agt, 
FRANK E. SNOW, General Agent. 


ETROIT, GRAND HAVEN & MIL- 
WAUKEE RAILROAD. 








June 235th, 1883. 

Trains leave and arrive at Brush Street depot, 
Detroit time, as follows: 

Trains Leave— 

Express at 7:2) 4. M. for Sagiraw and Bay City. 

Mail at 11:00 a. m., for Grand Rapids, Grind 
Haven and Milwaukee. 

Grand Rapids Express at 6:90 P. mu. 

Night Express at 10:45 p.m. for Grand Rapids 
and Grand Haven, Sleeping car attached. 
Trains Arrive— 

Through Mail at 5:20 Pp. M. 

Detroit Express at 12:15 P. M. 

Night Express at 10:20 p. M. 

Holly Express at 8:30 a. m. 

T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 





AILROAD. 
June 10th, 1883. 


Pioneer Fast and West Line through the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


—_—— mes yore & MARQUETTE 


EAST. STATIONS. WEST. 
§ 30 a.m. L...... Marquette ...... A 550pm. 
CA kxeeieicaene ee 433 © 
0 ti re AU Trai 3....00 400 “ 
lst ere Munising ........ 318 “ 
pho) | ee 2) ee 135 “ 

1 reper McMillan ........ 1234 “ 
| eee Dollarville ....... 1210 “ 
ye errr ee Newberry ........ 11 50 a.m 
em * Bovicns St. Ignace ...... IL 850 * 

Via M. C. R. R. 
Lo | eee Bay City ........ 10 05 p.m. 
at | ates Lapeer Junct.. .. 78 > 
Perm! cvetacs Port Huron... ... 4m “ 
See. hye Saginaw City ..... 850 “ 
We ceo eaears Lansing......... 555 
1205 ‘* .Jackson........ 435 “ 
SE Sere Detroit ......... 520 * 
Via G.R. & 1. R. R. 

CAP BMS. .ccccus Grand Rapids... .. 1100 * 

Care ciadcowie Lansing......... 94) * 


Connections are made at St. Ignace with: The 
Michigan Central Railroad for Detroit and all 
points in Michigan and in the east, south and 
southeast. Trains leave Mackinaw City 8 50a. m. 
and950p.m. The Grand Rapids & Indiana R. 
R. for Grand Rapids, Fort Wayne and the South 
and East. Leaving Mackinaw City at 9 50 p. m. 

Connections made at Marquette with the Mar- 

uette, Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad for the 
ron and Copper Districts. 

Trains daily except Sunday. 

D. McCOOL, FRANK MILLIGAN, 

Gen’l Sup’t., Gen’! Frt. & Pass. Agt., 

Marquette, Mich. Marquette, Mich. 


OIL CAKE, 


GROUND and UNGROUND 








Genuine Old Process. 
Best and cheapest feed in the world. Low freight 
rates and prices. Write for particulars to 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., 
Linseed Oil Works, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


——_—————— 


STRATTON'S 


mré6ecow8st 








Late Improved Vegetable 


DRY HOP YEAST 


J. B. STRATTON was the discoverer of 
Dry Hop Yeast. ’ 
Our ““STRATTON’S BRAND” is —_ 
by him, under his original discovery, W! 
such improvements as an experience ° 
nearly 20 years has enabled him to make. 
Warranted to give perfect satisfaction- 
Is superior to alf other brands. 
For sale by all Grocers. Manufactured 
by UNION YEAST CO., 
my22- Detroit, Mich- 


077 Get of your vruggixt or Grocers 


25 CENT Bottle ALLEN’S 


ROOT BEER 
TRACT 


\ . Noboiling. No straining. 
Much preferable to ice water. ues. o. 





OE ner OART Lit, Lowell, 


my2z9-8t 


GCOTCH PLOWS, nein ad in 


with Ca 
Steel,and Cast. The favorite a od and 
Iso Chi HREB 











and old country farmers. A 
Steel Plows, wood and iron beam. 
BIVERS 





PLOW CO., Three Rivers, Mich. /” 
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. JOHNSTOD 
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AN OAKL: 


The Merino 
Highland—1 
Appearance. 


In this issu 


, the stock ra 


Banker, own 
Highland, Oa! 
breeders in 1 
This ram is a 
and is well uy 
known Vern 
Pony (‘77), a 
Moore of Sho: 
ewe by the { 
was sired by I 
Tottingham (; 
ham (40). Tl 
inson ewe by 
Old Ethan (67 
a fine stock ra 
good satisfact 
stitution. W 
some respects 

Mr. Bambe1 
ed it, consiste 
and there wer 
He laid the f 
purchases of « 
E. Bush and I 
mont, and the 
the flocks of 
Stickney, J. I 
A. Chapman. 
were bred by 
ber of others : 
Stickney. H 
J. T. Wright 
one year old, | 
lamb, average 
of excellent q 
pled and good 
the ewes shea: 
very nice ewe 
E. Caswell ew 
another ewe b 
inches in leng 
The ewes stru 
of good size, : 
well cared for 
looked well, a 
ones that wer« 

Of the rams 
referred to ab 
bred by A. Cl 
three years ol 
dam A. Chapr 
bred by S. 
While there m 
raised against 
average well i 
ity of his lam 
valuable cross 

Another rar 
also by Cente: 
Jr., 215, he by 
by Sanford & 
inson (89), b: 
tennial’s dam 
Sanford & Git 
that has not i1 
to his prepote: 

Chapman’s 1 
A. Chapman’s 
bred by G. A. ( 
(494), 

These rams 
ing in his floc 
number of yea: 
bred by himse 
Style and had 
yearlings aver 
the two-year-o 
of these fleece: 
light for the bi 
of delaine wor 
year-old and 1 
average of 20 ] 
year-olds, Mr. 
head for the s 
G. Markham 
Proof that the; 
Critical judges 
resent Michig: 
between who: 
breeders we hc 
Portant trade i 





